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World Philosophies and Results 


AVOID A THIRD WORLD WAR 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice President of the United States 
Delivered before the Conference on Christian Bases of World Order, Delaware, Ohio, March 8, 1943 
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HERE are three great philosophies in the world to- 
day. 

The first, based on the supremacy of might over 
right, says that war between nations is inevitable until such 
time as a single master race dominates the entire world and 
every one is assigned his daily task by an arrogant, self- 
appointed fuehrer. 

‘The second, the Marxian philosophy, says that class war- 
fare is inevitable until such time as the proletariat comes out 
on top, everywhere in the world, and can start building a 
society without classes. 

The third, which we in this country know as the demo- 
cratic Christian philosophy, denies that man was made for 
‘war, whether it be war between nations or war between 
classes, and asserts boldly that ultimate peace is inevitable, 
that all men are brothers, and that God is their father. 

This democratic philosophy pervades not only the hearts 
and minds of those who live by the Christian religion, both 
Protestant and Catholic, but of those who draw their in- 
spiration from Mohammedanism, Judaism, Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism and other faiths. ' 

When we look beneath the outer forms we find that all 
these faiths, in one way or another, preach the doctrine of 
the dignity of each individual human soul, the doctrine that 


comes from serving the highest unity, the general welfare 
of all. This truth, the essence of democracy, must capture 
the hearts of men over the entire world if human civilization 
is not to be torn to pieces in a series of wars and revolutions 
far more terrible than anything that has yet been endured. 
Democracy is the hope of civilization. 


Prussia’s Tora, STATE AND WAR 


To understand the significance of these three philosophies 
dominant in the world today, let us look at each one in turn. 
During the last eighty years the outstanding exponent of the 
sacredness and inevitability of war has been Prussia. By na- 
ture the common people of Prussia are simple and hard- 
working, and make excellent citizens except where they have 
become infected by the Prussian doctrine that might makes 
right. 

The Prussian philosophy causes its adherents to practice 
many of the highest virtues, but these virtues are all ulti- 
mately placed at the disposal of supreme evil. Hitler, seizing 
the Prussian militaristic tradition as a powerful instrument 
in his hand and putting it to use with his own religious 
frenzy, has become the Anti-Christ of this generation, per- 
haps the most complete Anti-Christ who has ever lived. 

It is not enough to bring about the downfall of Hitler. 
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We must understand the origin and growth of the Prussian 
spirit, and do something to counteract that spirit, if we wish 
to bring permanent peace. 

The Prussian attitude toward war and supremacy has 
strong roots. Whether it reaches back to the days of Caesar 
or whether it first took form under the guidance of the Teu- 


God intended man to be a good neighbor to his fellow man, 
and the doctrine of the essential unity of the entire world. 

Those who think most about individualism preach freedom. 
Those who think most about unity, whether it be the unity 
of a nation or of the entire world, preach the sacred obliga- 
tion of duty. There is a seeming conflict between freedom 
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and duty, and it takes the spirit of democracy to resolve it. 
Only through religion and education can the freedom- 


tonic knights in the Middle Ages, we are certain of this: by 
the time of Frederick the Great the Prussians consciously 
adopted the doctrine of total war and the total State as the 


loving individual realize that his greatest private pleasure 
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chief end of man. Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm II modern- 
ized and made completely deceitful and ruthless that which 
Frederick the Great had founded. 

Shortly after Kaiser Wilhelm II rose to power, a general 
before the first World War, one of the more tender-hearted 
of the German generals, said, in addressing his troops: 

“Our civilization must build its temple on mountains of 
corpses, an ocean of tears, and the groans of innumerable 
dying men.” 

We know now, to our sorrow, that those were not just 
idle words. But God grant they will not be true much 
longer! 

GLORIFYING OF RUTHLESSNESS 


Bernhardi and Treitschke, through the printed page and 
through the classroom, preached the glory of war and the 
necessity of Germany picking a quarrel with England or 
France. Frederick the Great, Moltke and Bismarck were 
proclaimed as being superior to Goethe, Schiller, Bach and 
Beethoven. 

Hegel laid broad and deep the philosophy of the total- 
itarian State. Other philosophers, and especially Nietzsche, 
seized on the Darwinian doctrines of natural selection and 
survival of the fittest to erect a seemingly scientific but false 
materialism to justify their ruthless acts. 

In saying all of this, I do not mean to indicate that 
Prussia was the only wicked State in the world. England, 
France, Russia, Spain, and the United States, were not al- 
ways perfect. But Prussia and Japan were the only coun- 
tries which systematically devoted the highest virtues of their 
citizenry, generation after generation, to the glorification of 
the State and to the ruthlessness of war. 

The ancestors of many of the people of German origin in 
the United States were members of the minority in Germany 
who dissented from the extremist tendencies toward mili- 
tarism. Thousands of these dissenters migrated to this coun- 
try in the twenty or thirty years after the failure of the 
revolution of 1848. Their children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren today are among our finest American citizens. 
They are patriotically doing their part in the present war for 
freedom, and we honor them for the spirit they have shown. 

It is in the years since 1848 that the liberal culture of the 
old Germany has been so completely submerged by the wor- 
ship of strength and power. In this period of less than a 
century, under Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm II, and Hitler, 
Germany has launched five aggressive wars. 

The result has been that over the last thirty years the 
spirit of Prussianism has cost the lives of at least twenty 
million men, has crippled at least ten million others, and has 
caused the nations of the world to squander hundreds of 
billions of dollars on death, destruction and hate. How dif- 
ferent things would have been if this money had been spent 
instead on peace, prosperity and understanding! 


TEACHING OF FUEHRER WorsHIP 


Germans by blood are neither better nor worse than Eng- 
lishmen, Americans, Swedes, Poles or Russians. But the 
Prussian tradition of the last century, and especially the Nazi 
education of the last ten years, have created a psychic entity 
so monstrous and so dangerous to the entire world that it is 
absolutely vital to exercise some control over German educa- 
tion when the war comes to an end. 

Prussian schoolmasters have been of greater importance to 
the German Army than Prussian captains, and Prussian text- 
books have had greater value than ammunition. It is the 
disciplined will to power and the worship of war as the 


method of power that have made the Germany Army such a 
terrible instrument of force. 

Just as Hitler took the Prussian military tradition and 
organized it into gangsterism, so he took the Prussian educa- 
tion system and streamlined it to marshal the millions of 
German boys and girls behind his evil conspiracy of world 
conquest. Hitler’s children have been trained to believe im- 
plicitly that the state is more important than the individual, 
and that the individual must be willing and ready to sacrifice 
himself for the German nation and for the Fuehrer. 

Starting with the young mothers and fathers, married or 
unmarried, and taking the children through the day nurseries 
and a series of schools for different ages, Hitler has indoc- 
trinated the German children with what he calls his “leader- 
ship principle,” that among men as in nature there is an 
eternal struggle between the weak and the strong, and that 
the “decadent” democracies are destined to crumble before 
the superior might of the Nazi élite. 

German boys have been systematically trained in brutality. 
German girls have been systematically trained to believe that 
their supreme duty is to be mothers, married or unmarried, 
of children dedicated to the service of the fatherland and the 
Fuehrer. Through the use of mystic ceremonies—pagan 
dances, bonfires, sun festivals on mountain tops and many 
other types of ritual—both boys and girls have been trained 
to look upon Hitler as divine and they pray to him as God. 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


The evil influence of this systematic degradation of mil- 
lions of German boys and girls cannot be counteracted in a 
short time. Even Hitler’s death will not end it, because many 
of Hitler’s children, conditioned as they are, will believe that 
he is still their leader, in the spirit if not in the flesh. Hitler 
dead may be almost as dangerous as Hitler alive. 

This, then, is the vastly difficult problem with which the 
United Nations will have to cope, if the victory which now 
is coming closer is to bring more than just a short breathing 
spell before another Prussian attack is launched upon the 
world. 

It is not up to the United Nations to say just what the 
German schools of the future should teach, and we do not 
want to be guilty of a Hitler-like orgy of book burning. But 
it is vital to the peace of the world to make sure that neither 
Prussianism, Hitlerism nor any modification of them is 
taught. 

There are many cultured German scholars with an excel- 
lent attitude toward the world who should be put to work 
on the job of rewriting the German textbooks in their own 
way. I believe these men would glorify peace and interna- 
tional honesty, re-establishment of the German culture of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schiller and Goethe, and the gradual 
preparation of the German spirit for an appreciation of the 
fact that a bill of rights for the individual is as vital as a bill 
of duties toward the state. 

Doubtless thousands of German boys will come home from 
the war bitterly disillusioned of Prussianism and Hitlerism. 
Thousands of both young and old will feel the same way. 
They will honestly want to help build up a new democratic 
Germany, and we, without yielding at all to the old warlike 
spirit of Prussia, should encourage them to try. 

We shall need the help of all Germans who give convinc- 
ing evidence that they do not subscribe to the “master race” 
myth and are genuinely opposed to the doctrine that might 
makes right. The re-education we insist upon should not 
crush out any sincere desire to practice democracy and live 
at peace among the world family of nations. 

It will not be necessary for Americans to teach in the 
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German schools. The all-important thing is to see that the 
cult of war and international deceit is no longer preached 
as a virtue in the schools. We cannot countenance the soft, 
lazy forgetfulness which characterized England and France 
in their treatment of Germany in the Thirties. The cost 
of such short-sighted appeasement is too great in men and 
money. We must not go down that mistaken, tragic road 
again. 
Rise OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


All of my discussion thus far has been concerned with 
Prussianism. Now I want to talk about Marxianism. This 
philosophy in some ways is the child of Prussianism, because 
Marx, its high priest, was molded in his thinking by Hegel, 
the great philosopher of the Prussian State. 

Marxianism has used the Cheka, just as Prussianism has 
used the Gestapo, but it has never preached international 
war as an instrument of national policy. It does not believe 
one race is superior to another. Many of the Marxian ac- 
tivities of the last ten years which people of the West have 
most condemned have been inspired by fear of Germany. 

The Russian people, who are the chief believers in Marx- 
ianism, are fundamentally more religious than the Prussians. 
The great mass of the Russian people is still hungry for 
spiritual food. ‘The Russians have a better opportunity to 
find that spiritual food than have the Prussians under their 
regime, which glorifies the violence of the old Teutonic 
gods. 

This question of religious freedom in Russia has been 
getting attention from the Church of England and from the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. In a recent issue 
of the magazine Commonweal, which surely cannot be said 
to have Marxian leanings, the managing editor discussed 
two books by exiled Russians on the status of religion in 
Russia. 

Quoting from both books, one written under the auspices 
of the Church of England and the other by a professor at 
Fordham University, the editor came to the conclusion that 
the position of the Christian church in Russia has definitely 
improved. 

‘The future well-being of the world depends upon the 
extent to which Marxianism, as it is being progressively 
modified in Russia, and democracy, as we are adapting it to 
twentieth century conditions, can live together in peace. 

Old-line Marxianism has held that democracy is mere 
words, that it serves the cause of the common man with 
platitudes rather than with jobs, and that belief in it results 
in a weak governmental organization. And we who believe 
in democracy must admit that modern science, invention and 
technology have provided us with new bottles into many of 
which we have not yet poured the wine of the democratic 
spirit. 

For More Erricient Democracy 


In some respects both the Prussians and the Russians have 
perceived the signs of the times better than we, and I hope 
that reactionary politicians will not quote this sentence out 
of its context in an effort to prove that I have come out for 
dictatorship. 

The fact is that the Prussians have done an effective job of 
making their bureaucrats efficient in coordinating the social 
forces in the service of the State. The Russians have put 
great emphasis on serving and gaining the enthusiastic ad- 
herence of the common man. 

It is my belief that democracy is the only true expression 
of Christianity, but if it is not to let Christianity down 
democracy must be tremendously more efficient than it has 


been in the service of the common man and in resistance to 
selfish pressure groups. 

After this war is over the democratic capitalistic nations 
will need to prove that they are supremely interested in full 
employment and full utilization of natural resources. They 
will need to demonstrate that the consuming power of their 
people can be made to equal their productive power. The 
right to work at a regular job and for a decent wage is essen- 
tial to the true dignity of man. 

If the Western democracies furnish full employment and 
an expanding production, they need have no fear of a revival 
of old-line communistic propaganda from within. 

If they do not furnish full employment, communistic 
propaganda of this kind is inevitable and there is nothing 
which the Russian Government or our government or any 
other government can do to stop it. In the event of long- 
continued unemployment, the only question will be as to 
whether the Prussian or Marxian doctrine will take us over 
first. 

I believe in the democratic doctrine, the religion based on 
the social message of the prophets, the heart insight of 
Christ, and the wisdom of the men who drew up the Con- 
stitution of the United States and adopted the Bill of Rights. 

By tradition and by structure we believe that it is possible 
to reconcile the freedom and rights of the individual with 
the duties required of us by the general welfare. We believe 
in religious tolerance and the separation of Church and State, 
but we need to light again the old spirit to meet the challenge 
of new facts. 


SEEDS OF A THIRD WorLD War 


We shall decide some time in 1943 or 1944 whether to 
plant the seeds for World War No. 3. That war will be 
certain if we allow Prussia to rearm either materially or 
psychologically. That war will be probable in case we 
double-cross Russia. That war will be probable if we fail to 
demonstrate that we can furnish full employment after this 
war comes to an end and Fascist interests, motivated largely 
by anti-Russian bias, get control of our government. 

Unless the Western democracies and Russia come to a 
satisfactory understanding before the war ends, I very much 
fear that World War No. 3 will be inevitable. Without 
a close and trusting understanding between Russia and the 
United States there is grave probability of Russia and Ger- 
many sooner or later making common cause. 

Of course, the ground for World War No. 3 can be laid 
by actions of the other powers, even though we in the United 
States follow the most constructive course. For example, 
such a war would be inevitable if Russia should again em- 
brace the Trotskyist idea of fomenting world-wide revolu- 
tion, or if British interests should again be sympathetic to 
anti-Russian activity in Germany and other countries. 

Another possible cause of World War No. 3 might rise 
out of our own willingness to repeat the mistakes we made 
after World War No. 1. When a creditor nation raises its 
tariffs and asks foreign nations to pay up and at the same 
time refuse to let them pay in goods, the result is irritation 
of a sort that sooner or later leads first to trade war and then 


to bloodshed. 


Goop NEIGHBOR CHRISTIANITY 


The gospel of Christ was to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, comfort the sick and visit these who were in hard 
luck. He said that treating your neighbor decently was the 
way to show that you loved God. 

The neighborhood in Christ’s day was a few miles in 
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diameter. Today the airplane has made the whole world a 
neighborhood. The good neighbor policy, whether at home 
or abroad, is a Christian policy. Those who preach isola- 
tionism and hate of other nations are preaching a modified 
form of Prussian nazism, and the only outcome of such 
preaching will be war. 

If we want peace we must treat other nations in the spirit 
of democratic Christianity. We must make our religion 
practical. In our relations with China, for example, we 
must act in such a way as to enhance the material as well 
as the spiritual well-being of her people. So doing will not 
only be of spiritual advantage to ourselves, will not only 
do much to prevent war, but will give us more material 
prosperity than we can otherwise enjoy. And in saying this 
I do not preach the missionary spirit as a forerunner of a 
new imperialism. 

Nearly half the people of the world live in Eastern Asia. 
Seven-eighths of them do not know how to read and write, 
but many of them listen to the radio and they know that 
the world is on the move and they are determined to move 
with it. We can at their request help them to move in 
knowledge toward a higher standard of living rather than in 
ignorance toward confusion and anarchy. 

Throughout history every big nation has been given an 
opportunity to help itself by helping the world. If such 
an opportunity is seized with a broad and generous spirit, 
an infinitude of practical possibilities opens up. 

Thousands of businessmen in the United States have seen 
this kind of thing happen on a smaller scale in their own 
businesses, as their broad and enlightened policies have in- 
creased their prosperity and given jobs to their neighbors. 


MANIFESTING FAITH TO WoRLD 


Christianity is not star-gazing or foolish idealism. Applied 
on a world-wide scale, it is intensely practical. Bread cast 
upon the waters does return. National friendships are re- 
membered. Help to starving people is not soon forgotten. 

We of the United States who now have the greatest op- 
portunity that ever came to any people do not wish to impose 
on any other race, or to thrust our money or technical ex- 
perts or ways of thought on those who do not desire them. 

But we do believe that if we measure up to the responsi- 
bility which Providence has placed on our shoulders we 
shall be called on for help by many peoples who admire us. 
When we respond to this cry for help we shall be manifesting 
not only a Christian spirit but also obeying a fundamental 
law of life. 

We of the Western democracies must demonstrate the 
practicality of our religion. We must extend a helping hand 
to China and India; we must be firm and just with Prussia; 
we must deal honestly and fairly with Russia and be tolerant 
and even helpful as she works out her economic problems in 
her own way; we must prove that we ourselves can give an 
example, in our American democratic way, of full employ- 
ment and full production for the benefit of the common man. 

By collaborating with the rest of the world to put pro- 
ductive resources fully to work, we shall raise our own 
standard of living and help to raise the standard of living 
of others. It is not that we shall be taking the bread out of 
the mouths of our own children to feed the children of 
others but that we shall cooperate with every one to call 
forth the energies of every one, to put God’s earth more 
completely at the service of all mankind. 


Our Army and Its Purpose 


NO EASY VICTORY IN SIGHT 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War 
Delivered from Washington over WEAF, March 9, 1943 


danger which, unless guarded against, may destroy our 

present bright hopes for a decisive victory. It arises 
out of a mental attitude which is quite prevalent among our 
people, including many of the best of them, and has danger 
of which most of them are quite unconscious. 

We are raising and training a magnificent Army. We are 
constructing and manning a super Navy. The fine young 
men of both these forces are now just beginning to meet the 
enemy and have already shown their mettle. They are equal 
to their tasks. Man for man, they have proved themselves 
superior in skill, initiative and resourcefulness to the men of 
the Axis nations which we are fighting. 

There is no trouble with that section of the American 
people who are in uniform, either on the land, on the sea or 
in the air. 

Nor does the trouvle exist among millions of patriotic citi- 
zens at home, who have given up their dearest to the dangers 
of this war and who are cheerfully devoting themselves to 
patriotic tasks and sacrifices here and are thus trying in every 
way to hasten and push forward the war effort. 


T: NIGHT I wish to speak to you about the subtle 


ATTITUDE OF Easy VicTrory 


It is hard to analyze the attitude to which I refer. It 
doubtless arises from various causes and it manifests itself in 
many ways. Some call it the spirit of “business as usual,” 


but that definition is not broad enough. Very often it ap- 
pears in patriotic people who do not realize what we are up 
against and who honestly do not understand the purpose and 
necessity of some of the war measures which their govern- 
ment is taking. 

But the attitude is just as dangerous even when it is inno- 
cent. I think it can accurately be called the attitude of trying 
to win the war—the most fierce and dangerous war which 
has ever confronted the United States—in some easy manner 
and without too much trouble and sacrifice. 

Abraham Lincoln met it in the Civil War even after that 
war had been going on for over a year and many bloody 
battles had been fought. He said to a caller at the White 
House in September, 1862: 

“The fact is the people have not made up their minds that 
we are at war with the South. They have not buckled down 
to the determination to fight this war through; or they have 
got the idea into their heads that we are going to get out of 
this fix somehow by strategy. They have no idea that this 
war is to be carried on and put through by hard, tough fight- 
ing; that it will hurt somebody ; and no headway is going to 
be made while this delusion. lasts.” 


TyYPicAL Views or Critics 


Today this attitude which Lincoln described manifests it- 
self when we say: 
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The Russians have destroyed so many Germans that Ger- 
many will not be able to carry on any more offensives. 

Or when we say: 

The German people are cracking. 

Or when we say: 

‘The best way to win the war is to give our Allies plenty 
of weapons to fight for us. 

Or when we say: 

If we make too big a military effort we shall so dislocate 
our economy that we shall never recover; we shall create 
a permanent dictatorship and lose our hist#ff€"freedom. 

Or when we say other things which at bottom represent 
merely wishful thinking of the dread of personal sacrifices 
and the desire to find a better way out. 

| believe that this attitude towards hard fighting on our 
part really underlies much of the criticism which is being 
directed today against the proposed size of our Army. 

On the other hand, I also realize that the Army plans 
involve many factors of great complexity and that the doubt 
in many minds is perfectly honest and patriotic. Such minds 
are entitled to all the light which we can give them. 

It is my purpose tonight to try to explain to you how the 
size of the Army was fixed, the kind of Army we are train- 
ing and the purposes for which it is designed and why it is 
impossible to reduce its size or interrupt its training without 
the gravest danger to our ultimate victory. 


I. 
THe NUMERICAL SIZE OF THE ARMY 


We are planning to have raised by the end of this year 
1943 an army of 8,200,000 men composed of 7,500,000 en- 
listed men and 700,000 officers. This number will include 
an air force of about two and a half million. It also will 
include the women’s army auxiliary corps of upward of 
150,000. 

‘These figures were not arrived at by guesswork ; they were 
the product of months of study by the General Staff and the 
War College. They were also the product of joint planning 
with the Navy over the future work of both these services. 
‘The proposed sizes of the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard 
and the Marine Corps were all determined at the same time, 
and all of these forces were balanced within themselves and 
against each other, and also in connection with the available 
manpower, the estimated capacity of production of equipment 
and the estimated availability of shipping for their transport. 

‘These figures have received the approval of the joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army and the Navy, and finally of the 
President. They have thus had the benefit of all the brains, 
accumulated research and judgment which our governmental 
machinery provides for that purpose. They have not been 
worked out in disregard of but in full reference to our pro- 
yram of shipbuilding and production of equipment. 

ENEMY Forces COMPARED 

When we look at the estimated size of the forces of our 
enemies which are in the field against us, our numbers cer- 
tainly do not look relatively too large. I realize that the fig- 
ures of the hostile forces are estimates only, but they are 
based upon the best information available to those whose 
business it is to make such estimates. 

In Europe the estimated forces of the Germans and their 
allies show about 14,000,000 men under arms. Russia and 
Britain together have a much smaller number. In Asia the 
Japanese have more than 3,000,000 men. These figures rep- 


resent the aggregate of individuals in the various forces. 


When we compare the combat units of the various forces, 
the disparity between us is even greater. Our plans are to 


produce about one hundred American divisions of ground 
forces, together with their auxiliary troops. Germany is esti- 
mated to have approximately three hundred divisions, Italy 
eighty divisions, Germany’s European satellites another eighty 
divisions, and Japan about eighty-six more. This makes an 
aggregate of about 546. Making all allowances for error, 
these figures certainly make our ground forces seem of very 
modest size in comparison. 


II. 
"THE CHARACTER AND OBJECTIVE OF THE ARMY 


It is not the purpose of our military leaders to create a 
huge defensive army, awaiting in the United States such un- 
known and uncertain opportunities for its use as may here- 
after occur. Their plans are much more wise than that. The 
Army is being raised on the fundamental and correct theory 
that we shall at once take the offensive and seize a number of 
priceless opportunites which are already opening up for us 
to end the war as quickly as possibly. 


Ill. 


Tue NATURE OF THE TRAINING NECESSARY TO MEET 
THESE OBJECTIVES OF THE ARMY 


To successfully meet these priceless opportunities we have 
put into effect the most carefully planned and coordinated 
program of military training which has ever existed in the 
United States. 

The training contemplated by this program for the indi- 
viduals is a process covering a long time. The Germans think 
two years necessary for such training of their men. We be- 
lieve that our men can do it in one year, but that is a mini- 
mum. 

Furthermore, the recruits are not all taken into the Army 
at the same time and all graduated at the same time. Such 
a method would be impossible for any country, even one as 
rich and powerful as the United States. 

And, furthermore, it would not meet the changing require- 
ments of war. It would be too rigid and inflexible. Each of 
the reception centers and training schools takes in a succes- 
sion of new classes and these groups are passed along the 
steps of the course until the final product in the shape of 
Army divisions is produced at the end. 

During each group’s training the men are first instructed 
in the schooling of the individual soldier, are then crystallized 
into small and later large units for training in cooperative 
team action in modern warfare, and finally large divisional 
combat forces emerge from the other end of the system, each 
highly trained for its specific task. 

Every month the requisite number of men to form a cer- 
tain number of divisions is taken into the reception centers 
at the entrance to the machine and every month at the other 
end that number of divisions is emerging highly trained for 
the various objectives to which they are to be assigned. 


CONTINUITY OF THE SYSTEM 


Any one who studies this system as it is now running will 
be astounded at the careful planning which has been required 
as well as at the smooth continuity of the process of training 
which it has produced. It is now proceeding under the 
highest pressure of perfected action. Nothing like it has 
ever existed in this country before. It represents a great 
stream of training toward a carefully thought-out goal. 

It has taken over two years to develop and construct this 
system; to train the instructors of its schools and to develop 
the immense overhead necessary for its smooth operation ; and 
to construct the cantonments and other buildings for its use. 
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Almost every unit in it has been devised and fitted into its 
place in accordance with the program of the size of the Army 
to be completed by December, 1943, which I described a few 
minutes ago. 

The first point to be borne in mind about this system of 
training is that the whole structure is complex and interre- 
lated. Men are taught in a large number of different kinds 
of schools for different purposes of warfare. 

For example, in the ground forces there are special schools 
for infantry, artillery, tank warfare, anti-aircraft gunnery, 
anti-tank gunnery, signal corps work, with all its ramifica- 
tions of scientific specialties, mechanics’ schools, quarter- 
masters’ schools and many more. In the Air Corps exists a 
similar large group of different schools for different pur- 
poses and specialties. 

The number of the graduates of these several schools must 
conform to the number required in the final produce of com- 
bat forces, and all must be taught to work with each other 
in carrying out the war tasx of the final division of combat 
force to which each belongs. 

The second point to be remembered is that the whole 
process takes at least a year. If you interrupt the steady flow 
of entrants to the schools in March, 1943, the effect of this 
break will be produced a year later and then, if it proves a 
mistake, cannot be corrected for at least another year. 


IV. 


THE Disastrous RESULTS OF INTERRUPTING THIS 
PROCESS 


In the light of the foregoing description of the purpose and 
process of our Army’s training, I think one can see more 
easily the danger of meddling with that process. Plan and 
process are tied together. The plan contemplates a succession 
of carefully directed blows at our enemies. The size and char- 
acter of these blows and the aggregate forces which are nec- 
essary have been carefully thought out. 

Just as our present offensives are being carried out by men 
who have been through a year’s training, the men now being 
brought into the Army are to be trained for campaigns a year 
ahead. Our main object is to continuously build up a force 
which will strike without interruption and with cumulative 
effect. That purpose can be thwarted by a mistake made now. 

The various critics who today are asking that we should 
slow up or interrupt our work fail to realize the far-reaching 
effect of interruption. Furthermore, they do not understand 
the psychology of combat. 


KNocKING OuT THE ENEMY 


They do not realize that battles are won by continuous 
rapid blows upon an enemy and that when an enemy begins 
to show signs of demoralization these blows must be contin- 
ued and, if possible, redoubled in order that he may not have 
time to reform his forces. 

Once the enemy is checked or shaken on the field of battle, 
he must be constantly pursued and hammered until he is 
completely beaten or surrenders. The very fact that it is 
known that we have trained forces ready to do this tends 
toward his demoralization. 

On the other hand, the commander who after an initial 
success stops and gives his broken opponent time to reform 
and reorganize only finds that he must fight his battle over 
again. 

If after the battle of Gettysburg the Federal commander 
had been able to pursue and destroy his defeated enemy, the 
length of the Civil War might have been shortened by more 


than a year. On the other hand, the fact that in 1918 Foch 
was ready to remorselessly follow up and shatter the German 
enemy, who had been shaken at Soissons on July 18 and 
again at St. Quentin on August 8, permitted the last great 
war to be finished in November, 1918, instead of lasting over 
into 1919, as had been expected. 

I speak with careful consideration when I say that if we 
should halt this great training establishment which we have 
now built and timed according to the present timetable of 
the war, we should deal a heavier blow to our hopes of a 
complete final victory than by any loss which we are likely 
to sustain on the field of battle. 


¥. 


Another argument of our critics is that by constructing 
too large an Army we are making undue inroads into our 
limited manpower; that we are taking necessary workers 
from the factories which are providing Army equipment and 
machines; and that we are sim.larly slowing down the con- 
struction of merchant shipping, which is necessary to carry 
the Army and its supplies across the ocean. 

As I have already said, this argument ignores the careful 
study which has been given to this subject by our President 
and his military advisers. 
I think it is the safer to bet to trust the former. 

But there is this further answer to this argument which 
I think is conclusive. The argument depends upon the as- 
sumption that there is no elasticity in the efficiency of the 
civilian industries which are producing weapons and ships; 
that every man-hour taken away from industry and put into 
the army must result in exactly the same ultimate loss in 
rapidity of production. 

Every thoughtful citizen who wil! give any real considera- 
tion to the problem will know that such an assumption is not 
true. Only those who believe that our industry and our 
farming and our general civilian activity are really keyed to 
an all-out war are entitled to make this argument. 

It is the duty of every citizen to examine into his own life 
and his own community and see whether production in indus- 
try and on the farm cannot be increased enormously in efh- 
ciency ; whether absenteeism, threatened strikes, general com- 
placency, insistence of “business as usual,” or even insistence 
on hope-for standards of living, are not going a long way to 
prevent what could be accomplished by an all-out war effort. 
If you are content with the present situation and with the 
present results in industry, in agriculture and in our civilian 
life, then I suggest that you go to one of our great camps and 
see our boys in uniform working. I suggest that you read 
the detailed dispatches from Tunisia and the Southwest Pa- 
cific about the fighting efforts of our soldiers. I suggest that 
you compare your comforts of life with theirs, and then ask 
yourself again—are you content? 

I hope and pray that it will not require tragic disaster to 
bring our people to a realization of the facts. The great wave 
of patriotic ardor which was shown so dramatically in the 
weeks after Pearl Harbor must not fall away into argu- 
ments of rights, wages, profits and relative advantage of one 
man over another. 

The armed forces, the men who are going into actual com- 
bat, have placed their house in order. Their spirit and their 
program are all that patriotism and careful planning can 
effect. I now ask whether industry and agriculture should 
not likewise be put on a more efficient wartime basis. When 
you are driving a team of horses and one of them goes lame, 
you do not lame the other horse to equalize the team. You 
try to get two sound horses. 


As between them and their critics . 
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For a GENERAL Service Act 


I fully understand that we must have essential food and 
necessary goods for civilian consumption. I am well aware 
of the difficulties in getting machinery and employes which 
our farmers and manufacturers are now experiencing, but 
I am convinced that with the initiative, resourcefulness and 
willingness to sacrifice of the American people, these prob- 
lems can be solved without crippling their armed forces. 

For myself, I have reached the conclusion that one of the 
reasons why industry and agriculture and the whole civilian 
population have not moved more rapidly toward an all-out 
effort is that we have relied almost entirely on voluntary 
cooperation. This voluntary cooperation would work with 
a large part of our population as soon as they clearly under- 
stood the need of it. 

But the effect of the recalcitrant or thoughtless few is so 
great upon the minds and efforts of others that I am con- 
vinced that the only way to accomplish the result which we 


must all reach is through a General Service Act. This has 
proved true in England and I believe it is now true here. 

The issue between the proponents of the Army program 
and its critics in my opinion largely narrows down to this 
difference : 

The leaders of the Army are trying, by shortening the 
war, to save the lives of thousands of young Americans— 
lives vital to the future of this country. 

The opponents of the Army program are trying to avoid 
present trouble—the inconveniences and relatively minor 
sacrifices which would be involved in a more thorough and 
drastic reorganization of our industrial and civilian life for 
the remaining period of this war. 

I firmly believe that when the true situation is under- 
stood by the American people, there will be no doubt as to 
their decision. Even if, as Lincoln said in 1862, they have 
not yet truly realized what it means to be at war, they will 
soon do so. And when they have done so, they will be ready 
to make any sacrifice for victory. 


Unity Imperative 


FRENCH SPIRIT WILL BE VICTORIOUS 
By GENERAL HENRI HONORE GIRAUD, Commander of French Forces in North Africa 
Delivered in Algiers and recorded and translated by the Federal Communications Commission, March 14, 1943 


today again among Frenchmen who are such deter- 
mined patriots, who are so convinced of the legitimacy 
of our course, and ready to sacrifice everything to its success. 

“Alsace and Lorraine have been incorporated into Ger- 
many. No voice in France has been raised against it. 

“Here, we do protest. The whole world must know: 
France does not accept this annexation. Alsace and Lorraine 
will again become French in a completely liberated France. 

“Certain ones among you may have doubted on the mor- 
row of the catastrophe, but you have never temporized. You 
have never yielded to illusory promises nor brutal threats. 
For you, France is one and indivisible. 

“Whether you were born here or there (in France), 
whether you have lived in Mulhouse, Thionville, Paris or 
Algiers, you are Alsatians, you are Lorrainers, but above all, 
you are Frenchmen. 

“This is what these on the other side of the Rhine have 
never understood. 

“In spite of the defeat, you, Alsatians and Lorrainers, you 
are still among the believers in the eternal France. France 
has been defeated in flesh, but never in spirit. Let us not 
forget that since June, 1940, she is dumb, she is gagged. 

“T have the right to speak to you of the French people. I 
lived their life for two years, first with the prisoners, eating 
their bread, drinking their water, then eight months in the 
free zone, the victim of incessant surveillance. I have seen 


* [lesas ea tell you how happy I am to find myself 


- the sons of France deported by force. I have seen the heroic 


struggle against the occupation, I have seen children odiously 
separated from their parents, families torn apart, youth pre- 
cociously matured by tribulation. 

“These are the essential elements for national resistance. 
We owe them our support. They will remain for tomorrow 
the vital factors in the recovery of France. I have seen the 
heroism of the hostages, proud to die in order to show 
their spirit of resistance, and workers stoic under the bomb- 


- ings of their factories by Allied planes. 


“Germany thought it could break and debase France, while 


the wind of humiliation and misfortune blew over the coun- 
try. In every village, in every factory and in every school, 
heroic France was rising up against indignity and servitude. 

“The people of France have not accepted the armistice. 
Their spirits have been fortified during these tragic hours by 
the heroic resistance of the English people, who remained 
alone in the fight against the common enemy. 

“The heroes of resistance, the ones who were faithful in 
the hour of need, those who kept their faith in the hours of 
despair, have been and are the true expression of France. 
Those who died in the fierce fighting, those who are suffering 
in camps of torture and in prisons are the vanguard of the 
nation. 

“Citizens and soldiers without uniforms in the battalions 
of France, soldiers of the French Army who are fighting on 
the front of the war of liberations, soldiers of the Army of 
Africa are fighting as one man, and for the same ideal. 

“It is an astonishing spectacle to see France, at the very 
moment when our enemies would like to tear her asunder 
and conquer her utterly, rise up again everywhere, simultane- 
ously on the very soil of her desecrated homeland and abroad. 
~ “Tomorrow, in the streets of our villages, beside the monu- 
ment of those who died on the field of honor, we shall gaze 
piously upon the monument of the Franc-Tireurs, of the 
saboteurs, of the hostages, of those deported, of the heroic 
multitude fallen for the cause of liberty. 

“As Lincoln said at Gettysburg: “The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here.’ 

“There is only one catastrophe for individuals as for na- 
tions: 

“Self-renunciation. This catastrophe France has never 
known. The people of France remain themselves. They have 
never forgotten themselves. Whenever France has known 
invasion, whatever her internal dissensions and conflicting 
ideologies, she again has found her unity, and the enemy has 
been driven out. 

“It was Philip Augustus at the head of his ministers, it 
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was Jeanne D’Arc with weapons in her hands, it was Henri 
IV and his white plume, it was Richelieu and his inflexible 
resolution, it was the volunteers of ’92, it was the Poilus of 
1918 and now it is the liberators of tomorrow. 

“The French Army of victory with its Allies (several 
words unintelligible) will liberate our country. England 
and America are today throwing their whole strength into 
the struggle, while the Russians are giving to an astonished 
world the greatest possible example of patriotism. 

“Do not be alarmed, gentlemen. The French Army also 
knows how to fight. You have seen its soldiers at Bir 
Hacheim (Libya), at Medjezelbab, at Ksar Rhilane and at 
Metlaoui. Fifty thousand of them are now in Tunisia, while 
other French from Libya and the Chad will soon join them. 

“Henceforth there will be but one French Army, but one 
French Navy, fighting Germany, whether they come from 
Algeria, from Libya, or from elsewhere, and whether, during 
the recen* events, they resisted the Americans, or obeying my 
orders, cooperated with them. 

“There are many who are waiting for arms; arms are 
arriving. Our friends are doing all they can to help us. But 
the equipment of an army of 300,000 men is not thrown 
together in a few days. 

“Completely disarmed by the Armistice Commission 
(words unintelligible) are today resuming the struggle 
against the Germans. To manufacture war material is noth- 
ing, when one has at one’s disposal the tremendous industrial 
capacity of America. 

“But to distribute it among the Allies, when it is a matter 
of supplying China, as well as Russia, France, as well as 
England, is quite another problem. 

“I am glad to state that as a consequence of the very 
cordial and realistic conversations at Casablanca, I found our 
partners to be most understanding and most loyal. 

“Not only were deliveries agreed on in principle, but they 
have actually begun, carrying on the help which my friend, 
General Eisenhower, if I may be permitted to call him that, 
has been giving us. 

“When all France shares with her Allies the victory of 
France, for which she has suffered so much, France will thus 
resume her place among the victorious nations. 

“The people of France will then become masters of their 
fate. The conditions essential to a free expression of her 
sovereignty will be restored in France. The people of France 
will then form their provisional government according to the 
constitutional laws of the republic. 

“The expression of the sovereignty of the French people 
has been interrupted by the German occupation. It will be 
resumed only when France is free. I give the people of 
France the most solemn assurance that the sacred right to 
make their own choice of their government will be com- 
pletely safeguarded. 

“T assure them that the conditions permitting them to 
make this choice, once order and their liberties are again 
established, will be guaranteed. 

“Tl am the servant of the French people, I am not their 
leader. 

“All Frenchmen gathered around me, like myself, serving 
as soldiers in the army of victory, all of us are servants of 
the people of France. 

“Tomorrow we shall be the servants of the government 
which will be freely given to them, and to which we promise 
to hand over authority. 


Cites OccuPATION IN °40 


“Since June 22, 1940, the will of the French people has 
ceased to express itself freely and politically. By occupying 
two-thirds of France and her capital, by supervising the 


government and all its public services, by openly or secretly 
directing their economy, by limiting or deforming their in- 
tellectual life, by legislation, intolerance to French con- 
science, the Reich has forbidden the French people to express 
its will. 

“Only the will of the people can form the basis of law. 
Apart from this, there is only the yoke of iniquity. They are 
either doctrinal concepts, without any collective meaning, or 
else they are the orders of the occupation authorities, in the 
guise of national law. 

“In the absence of a legitimate foundation, which only the 
will of the French people can give to it, legislation subse- 
quent to June 22, 1940, either originating in our bureau- 
cracy or dictated from abroad, is devoid of legal value, and 
can only be considered as void, framed and promulgated 
without the participation of the French people, and directed 
against them. 

“In this situation, we can draw conclusions from the texts 
(of the laws?) for men. We refuse to accept anything arbi- 
trarily imposed on the French people; measures have already 
been taken, and others will follow to restore French tradi- 
tion. 

“Nevertheless, life has been going on since the 22d of 
June, 1940. There are transitory situations to settle, new 
needs which must be satisfied. To ignore this state of affairs 


eee 
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would be to create in overseas France a confusion which ~ 


would add to present difficulties. 


“We are going to concern ourselves immediately with re- © 


establishing order in this situation. For this purpose we will 
take progressive measures of adaptation which the entangle- 
ments of economic life impose. 

“Everybody understands, in fact, that it is impossible to 
abolish laws and decrees by a stroke of the pen without hav- 
ing organized an adaptation to new conditions, to act con- 
trary to the purpose which we are pursuing. 

“Already measures have been taken. The municipal as- 
semblies and councils general will resume their traditional 
role. 

“The laws of racial discrimination imposed on France by 
the Nazis no longer exist. The order has been promulgated 
declaring null the law of June 2, 1941, and the decrees be- 
longing to it. 

“The suppression of these laws or decrees has re-established 
the French tradition of human liberty and the return to the 
equality of all before the law. Without this equality there 
is no French liberty. . 

“This abolition erases the mark of shame which, in their 
program of persecution, the Nazis have tried to inflict on 
France by associating her forcibly with their perversity. 

“With the same intention of eliminating all racial dis- 
crimination, the Cremieux Decree, which in 1870 had estab- 
lished a difference between native Moslems and native Israel- 
ites, is abrogated. 

“Moslems should not listen to the interested advice which 
German-Italian propaganda lavishes on them. The Germans, 
like the Italians, have too frequently shown how they treated 
‘non-Aryans’ for one to let oneself be misled by their talk. 

“As to the relations between Moslems and Israelites, they 
must be those of men destined to complement each other 
economically: the latter working in his shop, the former in 
the desert, without either having advantage over the other, 
France assuring both security and tranquillity. 

“I have lived too long in North Africa not to be con- 
vinced that the thing is possible and even easy. I trust in the 
common sense of all for its realization. 

“It is in this spirit, and according to these principles, that 
we shall administer the possessions and the interests of 
France with which we are charged. We shall preserve intact 
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those territories wh ¢re France has brought civilization. France 
will end the war «°S 4 Victorious nation, taking her place 
in the peace discussie ‘"S, freely and in possession of all her 
overseas territories. 

“France, battered in .'¢t flesh, will have become spiritually 
eternal France, the Fras,'c¢ Of human liberty, of generous 
ideals. 

“This France is, like hie,” @ncestors, animated with the 
breath of liberty. To the pe ce, beginning a new era for 
the world, she will bring her i ‘al, inspired with the funda- 
mental principles which, since , heir very origin, unite the 
American and French democracie * , ' 

“She will bring the fruit of he * reflections, ripened in 
suffering, to help finally to build a b ‘etter Europe, a Europe 
at peace. ’ 

“Ttrust that this vital contribution wa |! come from France ; 
it will come from united and free Frem ch people, from the 
prisoners, my comrades, of whom I think continually, whose 
souls, as a boy from the north told me 1" Captivity, were 
better tempered than their weapons. 

“Frenchmen, my brothers, | wish with ali ™y heart for 
the union of us all. This union must be effect.'ve, generous. 
It will gather together not only all Frenchme” of France 


now bent beneath the yoke of the enemy but also the French- 
men who, like us, are outside France. 

“This union is indispensable; it is a question of life or 
death for our country. Disunity is the sign of defeat; unity 
the mark of victory. For my part I am ready to cooperate 
with all those who, accepting the fundamental and tradi- 
tional principles of which I have spoken, joining in the 
solemn promises which I make to the people of France, are 
participating in the fight against the enemy. 

“And now, to conclude, my dear friends, let me ask God 
for an early victory. 

“May it prevent the return of the horror through which 
we have lived, through which we are still living. 

“May it give to men of good will the means of living in 
tolerance and of understanding of each other, of helping 
each other—and, dare I say, of loving each other. 

“But is not this the command which comes down from 
heaven, and which we have so frequently scorned ? 

“After this tragic trial, let us try to forget it less fre- 
quently and to apply it better. But this does not mean we 
should not exert ourselves. 

“Take the word of the prisoner [Giraud himself] who 
escaped from Koenigstein!” 


Logistics on Home Front and in War 


POST-WAR SALES PROGRAMS 


By FREDERICK W. NICHOL, Vice President and General Manager, 
: International Business Machines Corp., New York 


Delivered before the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., March 5, 1943 


T goes without saying that I am deeply grateful to this 

organization for this handsome gift. I appreciate the 

gift for itself and in itself, but I appreciate it more for 
what it represents—for the warm hand of friendship which 
this organization has seen fit to extend to me—and I 
assure you that it will always remain one of my cherished 
possessions. 1 know you did not do it for that purpose, but 
[ can assure you that no presentation was necessary to prove 
to me the kindliness and the friendliness of the sales Man- 
agers’ Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. This 
souvenir simply cements further our very pleasant and, to 
me, most enjoyable relationship. 

Fresh in my mind is my attendance here at your Fifteenth 
Annual Sales Executives’ Conference in November, 1941, 
and I cannot tell you how much I regretted my inability to 
be with you last November. 

Most of my previous addresses before sales executives in 
various parts of the country have been in happier times, and 
in a happier vein than my speech is going to be tonight. I 
should like to talk to you about sales, selling and salesman- 
ship, but, by virtue of the fact that we are engaged in an 
all-out war, that will have to be postponed for a later date. 
1 chose to speak to you tonight instead on “Logistics,” a 
subject which is of vital importance to every man, woman 
and child, not only in the United States, but in the United 
Nations. 


ELEMENTS OF WAR 


Warfare is composed of three major elements: Strategy 
is the planning of warfare. ‘Tactics is the execution of those 
plans. Logistics, the third branch of military science, is 
the supplying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics 
—in the right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


At this point, you might well ask, ““What has that got to 
do with me?” I hope, before I have finished, to impress on 
you that everything you and I do, say or think now, can 
have an effect on the outcome of this war, because, while 
Logistics normally is a military term, in total war; the 
part played by every citizen, in his daily life and home life, 
must be regarded in terms of Logistics. ‘Today, Logistics 
dictates strategy and determines tactics. Logistics can prop- 
erly be described as the science of survival. 

This war, in large part; is a race to make things—and to 
get them, and the men to use them, to the place where they 
are needed, when they are needed. 

Under-Secretary of War Robert Patterson said recently, 
“The Army is no less concerned about how well the war 
is going in the steel mills of Pittsburgh than it is about the 
developments in the South Pacific.” 

In his message the other day to General MacArthur, 
Prime Minister Churchill said, in part, “I have watched with 
particular admiration your masterly employment of trans- 
port aircraft to solve the most complicated and logistical 
problems.” You see, our leaders, on whom we are depend- 
ing to save civilization, are aware of the importance of this 
problem of Logistics, and tonight I am trying to bring it 
down to your life and my life. 

Being at war, we cannot take time out to look back and 
admire our achievements, but we should examine them in 
the light of what they indicate for the future, and for the 
lessons they teach. 

In his annual address to Congress in January, on the 
state of the Union, our President gave us an inspiring and 
detailed account of our extraordinary progress in the pro- 
duction of weapons of war. American business and govern- 
ment, working together, performed prodigious feats of pro- 
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duction in 1942, and we are only getting started. They have 
proved the truth of the dictum, ‘“Samething difficult can be 
done immediately ; something impossible takes a little longer.” 

What was the case a brief year ago with our men in the 
fighting areas—not only our men, but the other men of the 
United Nations? As you know, it was simply terrible! 
They were fighting and hiding in fox holes, mud holes and 
hell holes, sweating blood in the jungle, and exposed to 
deadly peril. They were practically unprotected. Why? 
Mainly because of our inability up to that time to solve a 
logistical problem. 

What is the situation today? Almost wherever these 
men are, they are in superior positions. They are no longer 
strictly on the defensive; mainly they are on the offensive. 
They are protected; they have the means with which to 
attack and music to their ears is the rumble of our tanks, 
the zooming of our planes, the crack of our rifles, the roar 
of our cannon and the bursting of our bombs. 

What a different picture as contrasted with that of a year 
ago! This is so because this nation is well on the way to 
solving the greatest problem of Logistics which has ever 
confronted any nation. Our soldiers have proved their 
mettle under fire and we are fast building up the greatest 
fighting force in all history. 

Democracies, as such, because they comprise so many con- 
flicting elements, are slow in getting started, but their citi- 
zens move fast. Democracies have to “tool up,” as it were. 
Those of you who are engaged in manufacturing enterprises, 
or who know something about manufacturing, know that 
going through the design and blue-print stages, and “tooling 
up” processes, is maddeningly slow—but once you are prop- 
erly “tooled up,” production flows. So it has been with our 
country. We have been going through the blue-print and 
“tooling up” processes, and we are rapidly becoming “tooled 
up,” both in production and in military senses, and victory 
is going to flow. When our people become aroused, nothing 
short of perfection will satisfy them. 

While tremendous progress has been made, and is being 
made in our war effort, there is still the greatest need for 
vast improvement. ‘This improvement can be accomplished 
by everyone’s paying particular attention to wasted materials, 
wasted time and wasted effort, each one small in itself, but 
all of them together adding up to enormous figures. 

Here is a simple yet startling fact—one of those simple 
things we are all prone to overlook: One second lost in 
every five seconds of time may appear negligible, but it 
amounts to twenty per cent of the total. Normally we 
think of time saved in production in terms of lower costs 
and therefore lower selling prices. Today, the minutes, 
hours, days and weeks we save are elements of time that will 
enable us to turn out more guns, more tanks, more planes 
and more ships. That is how valuable time is. ‘Today, we 
must think, not of hours and dollars, but of minutes and 
pennies. We must forget the term “man hours” for the 
duration, and think in terms of “man minutes.” 

I should like to give you a homely illustration of what I 
mean by wasting valuabe minutes and much-needed facilities: 
All of us use the telephone. Did you ever stop to think of 
the time it takes to say “Hello,” then ask, ““How are you?”, 
and wait for a reply to that question, instead of jumping 
right into the converstion ? 

If the man you are talking to were not all right, he would 
not be on the telephone. So why ask him? And, anyway, 
it is too expensive to find out, because wasting just fifteen 
seconds per call, multiplied by the more than thirty-one 
billion telephone calls made in the United States in a year, 
means that over sixteen million full eight-hour days are 
lost. Loquaciousness is a luxury which we simply cannot 


afford during this war. We are rationing everything else 
and I think it is about time we began to ration words. 

We have in our business, all through our factories and 
officers, a sign which reads: “We are at war—talk NET.” 

Here is a clear example of Logistics: 

As I speak, a shell from an American gun thunders 
through the jungle. To fire that shot, the countless links in 
a globe-encircling chain had to be connected. The cartridge 
case made in Connecticut, the propellant powder in New 
Jersey, the body of the shell forged in Pittsburgh, machined 
in Detroit, and filled with explosive charge in Illinois, met 
at a final assembly point, a fuse and primer manufactured 
in Missouri. The complete round was transported by rail, 
truck, ship, plane, and by sweating soldiers, to the firing 
point—on hand and on time. Multiply that one shell by 
millions. Then think not only of ammunition but of tanks 
and planes and guns and ships—food and clothing and shelter 
—of fuel, repairs and medical supplies! 

As the amount of time saved behind the lines is increased, 
the number of lives lost in the lines is reduced. We must 
train ourselves to think of every idle machine, every idle man, 
every idle minute as something subtracted from what we 
might have done and did not do, and therefore, a direct 
benefit to the enemy. The minutes and hours a machine 
stands idle in a manufacturing plant have a definite and dead- 
ly relationship to the minutes or hours or days a boy in the 
front line may be without ammunition, or without the tank or 
plane support he needs. In one case, it is an unsatisfactory 
figure on a production report. In the other, lives of 
American boys are at stake. 

The man behind the machine gun must depend upon the 
man at the machine for his very life. You are not working 
in munitions plants and you might not think that this ap- 
plies to you. When I say “at the machine,” I am talking 
right to you, and to every man, woman and child in America. 
Every one of us, regardless of our vocation or avocation, is 
a part of the great American war machine. We all must 
save to serve. The man or woman who saves time or ma- 
terial in his or her business and daily living is contributing 
definitely toward winning this war. We must all think in 
those terms. 

No one can predict the shape of things to come, but of 
this fact we are certain—we are living in a changed and 
changing world. It is always amazing to me how readily, 
and, I think in some cases without really being aware of 
the fact, humans adapt themselves to change. If I had told 
you, two years ago when I spoke here—if I had been wise 
enough to see that far ahead—specifically what changes 
would occur in the coming two years, and had pictured the 
American scene as it is today, I would have been shouted 
down—not literally, of course, because you are too polite, 
but mentally. 

While changes in our mode of living have been forced 
upon us, we might look upon them in this light: We have 
been deprived of some things our ancestors never had, and 
they did a pretty good job of building up this country. We 
used to walk to reduce and now we are reduced to walk- 
ing—and that is a good thing. 

We should always be prepared for change and we might 
as well reconcile ourselves now to the fact that we must 
keep in a constant state of preparedness for change during 
the rest of our lives. Things are never going to be as they 
were before, and, as a matter of fact, we do not want them 
to be; we want them to be and we are going to make them 
better. 

The late Frank Vanderlip once said, “A conservative is a 
man who does not believe that anything should be done for 
the first time.” That calls for a little cogitation. We are 
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going to have to do a lot of things for the first time. Under 
the pressure of necessity, since December 7, with our backs 
to the wall, we have learned a great many lessons, and we 
can look forward with confidence to the fact that, when 
hostilities have ceased, we shall be prepared to do a better 
job than has ever been done before. 

We must plan to shape our national economic life into 
a well-balanced mosaic of science, industry, labor, agriculture 
and government. We must individually develop vision, im- 
agination, and ingenuity to a point never before achieved, 
if we are going to make the most of the amazing new world 
of the post-war period. 

The last war produced new products which added a bil- 
lion dollars annually to the American pocketbook. The same 
thing will happen after this war, but on a vastly more ex- 
tensive scale. A higher standard of living, higher social and 
economic standards than have ever before been reached, will 
be attained, 

In considering the state of the world after the war and 
what we, as businessmen and women, are going to do about 
it, we must, once and for all, thoroughly learn that the 
oceans are obsolete, and that we are going to live on each 
other’s doorsteps. We must face the fact that the whole 
world will be one neighborhood. Domestic problems will 
be affected by world situations. Whatever happens in one 
part of the world is going to have some effect on, and there 
will be repercussions in, every other part of the world. 

Under these conditions, it will behoove us to anticipate 
and know, as well as we can, the happenings in the world 
which may affect our particular enterprises or our particular 
jobs, whatever they may happen to be. No longer can we 
confine ourselves in our thinking to terms of just St. Louis, 
or Missouri, or our particular businesses or positions. We 
must think in world terms; we must learn to think inter- 
nationally, with a realization that this world is going to 
be closely welded together. 

After this war we shall have the broadest and deepest base 
for an economy of abundance that we have ever had. The 
job can be stated very simply. We must keep this huge new 
production plant, which we have built, in operation. 

This war has affected our economic structure more pro- 
foundly than any other event that ever occurred. We have 
astounded the world, and surprised ourselves, with our 
yenius for organization under stress, strain and sheer ne- 
cessity. The American people have been noted for their 
ability to invent, develop and produce. But, during the 
brief period we have been in this war, we have uncovered 
amazing new talents for invention, development and pro- 
duction. 

What does all this mean to you as sales executives and 
salesmen? It is a challenge, a compelling challenge, if there 
ever was one. It puts it up to you, and I include myself 
with you, because I always like to think in terms of sales. 
It puts it right up to us. Our job, yours and mine, after the 
war will be to match those magnificent accomplishments 
with our capacity, with our ability and with our talents to 
sell and to distribute. Without distribution, this mammoth 
plant which has been built will crumble and our economy 
will crumble. 

Sales management and salesmen are going to be challenged 
with the greatest opportunity to contribute to world prog- 
ress, and to distinguish themselves, that the world has ever 
known, which puts everyone of us in the selling end in an 
enviable position. The period ahead can be the greatest 
period in all history, if we are big enough to make it so, 
and one way to accomplish this will be the way we have 
built this country—to go back to hard, direct, aggressive 
selling the moment hostilities cease. 


Sales management, good as it has been, and it has been 
the best in the world, will have to sharpen its vision and 
expand its leadership, and salesmen and saleswomen will 
have to sharpen their tools of salesmanship and utilize their 
talents more effectively than ever before. 

Even while we are putting everything we have into the 
war effort, we must think and plan for the huge tasks which 
will face us when hostilities cease. Otherwise we will not 
be true, we will not be loyal to the men who are out there 
fighting for us, expecting us to prepare a place for them. 

We must so lay our plans, by company, by industry and 
by section of the country, that the transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy will be accomplished smoothly and 
with a minimum of delay. With proper planning and con- 
structive thinking we can do away with that period of con- 
fusion and uncertainty which has always followed the close 
of a war, and be prepared to enter into the “boom” period 
which inevitably is to be expected. 

America faces a post-war front, a post-war period, more 
exciting, more exacting and more promising than at any time 
in the past. Sales managers and salesmen alike must have 
well thought out plans and programs. 

I stated, in effect, that the salesman is going to be a most 
important factor in the pattern of business after the war. 
That being the case, he should be given careful considera- 
tion, now, in all of our post-war planning. 

Those of us who conduct sales organizations must see to 
it that our sales supervisory system is so organized and so 
established that our salesmen are directed in such a manner 
as to enable them to perform a constructive, productive day’s 
work every day. 

Of course, from experience, I realize that the best system 
of supervision, in the world will still contain loopholes. 
The intelligent salesman, who is honest with himself, knows 
that the most important type of supervision, and that, in- 
cidentally, applies to any line of human endeavor, is self- 
supervision. 

A subject which is being given a lot of consideration today, 
particularly with the after-the-war period in view, is sales- 
men’s compensation. That is a big subject and time will not 
permit of my going into it here, but it is being given con- 
sideration by forward-looking sales executives. 

It is for us now, as sales executives and salesmen, to 
blueprint the facts and factors which will govern our post- 
war activities, so that we will be prepared, as individuals, 
executives and companies, promptly to throw into high gear 
the great potential distributing machinery of this country. 
We must always remember, and we must always sell this 
fact, that anything which helps sales generally, helps the 
country, and this will be particularly true after the war. 

It lies within our power to make the end of this war 
the beginning of a new and vastly improved era of civiliza- 
tion. We have learned enough from this war to realize that 
never again can we afford to think in terms of isolating our- 
selves, because that has held us back. I hope we have 
learned that, just as among nations we are interrelated, so 
are we interdependent. 

Transportation and communication have changed the face 
of the globe to a degree which brings us into closer relation- 
ship with every other nation on earth—geographically and 
physically—and that undoubtedly means mentally. 

I have dwelt on Logistics and the opportunities of sales 
management and salesmen in the post-war period. I also 
have a word to say on a subject which is of vital importance 
but one which has been sadly neglected. Its neglect through- 
out the world is responsible for the world being in its present 
pitiful plight. I refer to human relations. 
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To make my point, I have to make mention of my own 
company for a moment, and of our President, Mr. Thos. J. 
Watson. When he took the reins of management of IBM, 
some twenty-nine years ago, he immediately put into practice 
human relations policies which recognized that proper re- 
lationships between management and man, and man and 
man, were paramount, and that, without these, no perma- 
nent success could be achieved. That is why we have a 
Human Relations Department in our company today and 
in any discussion of any proposition or any problem, the 
human element is always given first consideration. 

If the period following the war is to be as successful as it 
should be, and as fruitful of the happiness of the peoples 
of the world as it can be, we need a new type of thinking 
throughout the world. Recognition must be given to the 


fact that human rights everywhere must be respected, and 
that individuals everywhere must be freed from fear and 
want. They must be educated and encouraged and given 
the opportunity to lead happy, useful lives. I think that is 
an obligation which is imposed on every executive in the 
United States today. In my opinion, there is too much talk 
and thought devoted to public relations and not enough 
to human relations. 

In closing, I thank you for your fine, warm, cordial re- 
ception here tonight, and your attentiveness. I thank the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau again for this lovely gift and for 
the fine thought behind it. It touched me very deeply and 
I am going to put St. Louis on my personal map as one of 
the cities which I must visit with greater frequency from 
now on. Thank you very much. 


Our Patent System Protects the Small 
Manufacturers 


SABOTAGING AMERICAN INVENTIVE GENIUS 


By JOHN W. ANDERSON, President, The Anderson Company, Gary, Ind. 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the New York Patent Law Association, The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, March 1, 1943 


so many distinguished representatives of two such im- 
portant agencies as the Federal Court and the Patent 
Bar, brings high honor to a layman. 

You are of the men who for generations have been en- 
trusted with the maintenance of those inducements which 
have inspired and sustained the most vital volunteer force 
ever to serve America. 

I refer, in sober reverence, to that persistent—and often 
sacrificial—inventive force without which America could 
never have grown strong. 

To our Federal Courts, and to our Patent Bar, has fallen 
the heavy responsibility for so administering the equities of 
our Patent System as to stimulate creative and productive 
effort—thus to keep America on the rise. 

As President and General Manager of a small manufac- 
turing business which I founded in 1918, to make products 
embodying patented improvements, I have lived and labored 
constantly with problems involved in conceiving, refining, 
producing and distributing devices intended better to serve 
the public. 

As President of Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association of New York—a national association of manu- 
facturers of automotive parts and equipment—I am indeed 
familiar with the confident reliance of our small manufac- 
turers upon our Patent System—as providing for them the 
weapon of a temporary patent monopoly—as a means of 
achieving growth and position against the monopoly-of-mass 
enjoyed by their giant competitors. 

As a director of the American Fair Trade Council, I am 
familiar with a major problem of its members, who rely not 
only upon our Patent System but also upon the closely re- 
lated safeguards of the Fair Trade Acts of the States, and 
of the Miller-Tydings Act. 

I therefore know the ruthless stratagems by which, di- 
rectly and through subtle indoctrination, many unscrupulous 
distributors prostitute, to their greed for profits, distinctive 
products identified by trademarks. 


, NHE invitation to address, on this outstanding occasion, 


Trademarks alone serve the public as measures of the 
integrity and competence of their sponsoring manufacturers, 

Distributors interested only in promoting, by any device, 
the good will of the public for their stores, attempt by “loss- 
leader” prices to pirate the good will of the public for those 
trademarks. ; 

This to the unholy benefit of such distributors and to the” 
unfair disadvantage, and at times to the destruction of 
honest manufacturers. 5 

Thus, unethical distributors steal good will, much as the’ 
piratical copyist of a patented product filches the creative 
achievement of its manufacturer and seeks to share unfairly 
the good will of the public for that product. 

As an officer and director of the Automotive Council for’ 
War Production it has been my high privilege to witness 
there the fluxing—for victory—into a single team—of what 
perhaps have constituted in peace-time the hardest-hitting 
competitive teams to be found in the “big leagues” of busi-? 
ness in America. 

To promote the peace-time strength of each of these great 
teams, rich contributions have been made by each other team 
of the League—through imposing the relentless threat of 
new and better competitive products. 

That competition has been not only between manufac- 
turers of similar products but also between manufacturers 
of entirely dissimilar products—each making its eager bid 
for the discriminating consumer’s dollar. 

It is understandable, for example, how an enticing im- 
provement in radios might attract consumers’ dollars which 
would otherwise go for new refrigerators. 

Millions of workers at the machines of peace-time indus- 
try therefore rely, for their prosperity, upon the initiative of 
their respective managements, to keep the products of their 
factories acceptable against advancing competition. 

Thus the interests of the workers and the managers are 
common interests in advancement—interest which in so many 
ways pivot upon the potentials of our patent system. 

Constant search for improvements in products better to 
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serve and please the public—and better to weather the in- 
cessant storms of competition—constant designing and re- 
designing, planning and replanning, often far into the nights 
—have taught the managerial staffs of competitive manufac- 
turing organizations in America—clear down through the 
foremen in the shops—the art of sympathetic team work. 

So now—as joined in one huge team for victory—the 
aggregate of their productive capacity for war unquestion- 
ably has thrown into the battle that decisive weight which 
some day must have crushed those racketeers who first mis- 
led, and then abused, their own befuddled citizens—and next 
set out to rob, and then enslave, an entire world. 

With that somewhat broad introduction I shall endeavor 
to limit my comment here to a layman’s reactions to his 
experiences with patent attorneys, and with federal courts, 
in patent matters—and to his related observations—across 
some forty years of manufacturing. - 

First, let us be reminded that our American system of 
unshackled enterprise—vitalized by our Patent System—has 
encouraged individual initiative toward the creation of new 
products—and toward the creation of new facilities for the 
production and distribution of those products. 

Each such small beginning adds a fountain-head to swell 
the reservoir of productive power from which the strength 
of our America has come. 

And America is full strong—and is abundantly rich in 
things which make for human happiness. 

Her outstanding strength and richness have made her not 
only the target of international jealousies, hatreds and plots, 
but have made her also the victim of internal weaknesses 
and disorders. 

Disorders seem inevitable when the high productivity of 
the builders of a nation permits the talented talkers of the 
population the leisure to tamper foolishly with those very 
institutions which alone have made that leisure possible. 

There is no lack of unearthed evidence that dangerous 


_threats to an advancing national economy may come from 


an addiction of its people to social narcotics distilled by 
political morons from the wholesome precipitates of that 
economy itself. 

We as a nation have claimed for ourselves a strange vital- 
ity unknown to any other people of recorded history. 

We claim the rare vitality of the melting pot of many 
races—that mixture of warm bloods and venturesome spirits 
which, by some weird catalytic process, brings forth those 
tough cross-breeds so deadly—on any equal terms—in any 
competition. 

But just as such an aggressive cross-bred race may, under 
the broad inducements of beneficent institutions, attain new 
heights of production, may there not also come out of its 
rare vitality the power to likewise accelerate self-imposed 
processes of social and economic disintegration ? 

And should we not guard our vast economy accordingly? 

Such disintegrating processes are seldom promoted delib- 
erately. 

They grow in part out of the natural inclinations of most 
human beings with too much leisure to “kibitz” the plans 
and procedures of their more productive neighbors. 

Nothing expands the ego of some non-producers quite so 
comfortably as the consciousness of power to change at once 
that which others for so long have patiently constructed, 
and thus, until consequences mature, to seem to prove a 
wisdom greater than that of the builder. 

Humanity has seemed always to divide itself broadly into 
two groups—on the one hand those who create and build, 
and on the other hand those who live upon the labors and 
the products of the builders. 


Those who create and build seem to retain their zest for 
their labors only so long as not too great a portion of that 
which they create is appropriated by the non-producers. 

The structure of our productive institutions in America 
is strained year after year more severely by the battle be- 
tween the quiet producer, who wants to lose less of that 
which he produces, and the non-producer, usually articulate, 
who strives constantly—and often cunningly—to acquire 
more and more of that which he relies upon others to pro- 
duce. 

This occasion does not suggest a broad examination of 
the problems generated by such opposing forces. 

However, we may here consider a typical such problem— 
which has grown out of attempts by unconscionable manu- 
facturers to seek a short cut to profits through the purloin- 
ing of inventions created by others. 

In this process patents are encountered—with resultant 
suits for infringement. 

To avoid the imposition of judgments for damages such 
pirates usually plead invalidity of the patents they infringe. 

They are accustomed to employ most able patent counsel, 
expert in applying their skill to the destruction of individual 
patents—while thus inadvertently promoting a weakening of 
the Patent System itself. 

Through the practiced adroitness of such professional spe- 
cialists there has crept into the patent lore of America 
throughout the years a strange tradition having no support 
either in human experience or in fundamental law. 

That false tradition has built the “flash of genius” theory 
of invention to such a dominant height that now, with all 
its implications, it threatens of itself to destroy most of the 
productive power of our Patent System. 

In our search for the causes of the injection and growth 
of this “flash of genius” theory it seems that, as in any search 
for basic causes of human reactions, we must examine human 
nature itself. 

Let us take first the inventor, who perhaps has labored 
quietly for many months—or years—for the solution of an 
inventive problem. 

Perhaps his concentration on that problem has blinded him 
for long periods to many of the diversions of life found most 
enjoyable by others. 

Perhaps he has gone restiessly to bed for a hundred con- 
secutive nights with that problem alone on his mind—and 
has wakened only to again attack the problem. 

One day his long-continued, step-by-step advance brings 
him the answer. 

His neighbors then proclaim him a genius—a man apart 
from other men—with qualities possessed by few. 

Does he correct his neighbors? 

Does he decline that halo? 

Does he explain how dumb he was—how long and hard 
he worked for his result? 

Years later—when his patent is in litigation—he hears 
defending counsel argue that it should be held invalid—be- 
cause there is discernible within the invention no residue of 
those cinders presumed to have been left by that ghostly 
flash of inventive genius which it is claimed alone can justify 
the protection of a patent. 

He hears his own counsel then argue that the cinders are 
there—and that no mortal man, without a touch of the 
divine, could have produced the flash of genius to create the 
like of that invention. 

Does he complain? 

Does he correct his counsel ? 

Or does something within him swell and purr most 
pleasantly ? 

I think we know the answers. 
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And I think we all agree that, throughout the years, in- 
ventors have encouraged, patent attorneys have pressed in- 
creasingly—and courts have from year to year more readily 
accepted—the “flash of genius” theory—auntil today it stands 
perhaps the greatest single threat to our economy. 

How far the fervency of patent lawyers may have led our 
courts astray may be sensed, at least in part, by giving thought 
to the basic unfairness—and to the discouraging imprac- 
ticability—of any policy which would withhold reward from 
any man who labors long for an invention helpful to the 
public—while eagerly extending that reward to another man 
only because he presumably produces, suddenly, a similar 
invention, as a result of some strange visitation, as unavoid- 
able perhaps as epilepsy. 

It seems that such a weird philosophy could be projected 
readily to justify withdrawing citizenship from any man 
willing to admit that he had been conceived by nature and 
had been born in labor. 

It is my hove that my friends responsible for my presence 
on this occasion will not feel me unappreciative when I in- 
sist that, of all the factors promoting the growth of the 
“flash of genius” philosophy, perhaps the Patent Bar has 
innocently sinned more largely. 

In the eyes of this layman, the yielding of our courts, to 
the persuasive insistence of opposing counsel supporting the 
“flash of genius” theory, but adds lustre to the glory of our 
courts as human institutions. 

There of course can be no exact test by which the presence 
or absence of invention can be determined. 

But a designation of that which produces invention as 
“imaginative persistence’ —rather than as reflecting a “flash 
of genius”’—should assist greatly toward establishing—or 
reestablishing—a more practical test. 

And by such test would it not be better to sustain ten 
“borderline” patents—of perhaps doubtful validity—than to 
hold invalid a single active patent which should have been 
sustained ? 

That the earth-bound test of invention still carries weight 
is reflected in a recent decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 7th Circuit, in the case of Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
v. Burnside Steel Foundry Co., in which The United States 
Law Week of February 9, 1943, quotes Judge Evans as 
follows: 


“The test of a ‘flash of genius’ should be rejected not 
only because it is incapable of acceptable definition but 
because it injects into the statute something not appear- 
ing therein. The federal decisions covering a century 
contain many to the effect that it is the fact of accom- 
plishment—novelty appearing, rather than the method 
of accomplishment with which judicial inquiry is con- 
cerned.” 


It is understandable how this “flash of genius” theory 
was first imposed through the initiative of resourceful at- 
torneys—whose task-of-the-day was to invalidate patents— 
and, to that extent, to invalidate our Patent System. 

But now the acceleration of other attacks upon our Patent 
System suggests something sinister—and perhaps even more 
subtle than the professionalized inadvertence which devel- 
oped the “flash of genius” theory. 

Would not a cunning leader of a foreign nation—an 
ambitious tyrant envious of America’s strength—be fearful 
of the examples set by the principles from which her great- 
ness has grown as a Democracy? 

Would he not likely understand the importance to him 
of misleading the meddlesome talkers of America into a re- 
lentless attack upon anything and everything which gener- 


ates in America the will to create and venture—for rewards 
measured by material contributions to the common welfare? 

So should it surprise thoughtful Americans to find that 
foremost among the attacks accumulating against so many 
of the institutions which have provided for Americans that 
freedom to help make America stronger—and the right to 
be reasonably rewarded for their contributions—now has 
come the steadily intensifying attack upon our Patent System? 

It has long been written in the secret archives of Axis 
nations that America must be destroyed. 

In their plans for that destruction great emphasis is laid 
upon the importance of cunningly working from within 
America to confuse her citizens and to disable those insti- 
tutions which have made America strong. 

Among those ruses used to blind and weaken us we find 
again the growing accent upon the enticing theory that a 
war-mad world, by the alchemy of eloquence, can be trans- 
muted overnight into a Pollyanna’s Paradise—in which no 
war will ever again occur. 

America was put to sleep with that same anaesthetic once 
before. 

If anything saves us now from the conclusive consequences 
of such folly it will be the productive power of America— 
power flowing from mental and moral muscles toughened 
by our peace-time system of unshackled enterprise and open 
competition—competition constantly forced to new and 
higher levels by the impact of patented improvements in 
processes and products—improvements out of which haye 
grown new industries, new employment, new levels of living 
—and new standards of creative effort. 

When this war is done will our need for such growth be 
less—or greater? 

Can we afford to miss a single chance to sprout néw 
industry ? 

Can we afford to fail to strengthen then a single industty 
we now possess ? 

The automotive industry, to the public of America, spells 
scarcely anything but the manufacturers of the vehicles 
which have served America so well. 

But back of that spearhead formed by the few such vehi 
makers drives the productive power of thousands of small 

manufacturers—each in its way contributing parts or assem- 
blies—both for original equipment of new vehicles and fe or 
replacement of worn or damaged parts! 4 

Perhaps at least seventy per cent of the replacement part 
and assemblies of modern vehicles come from these small 
manufacturers. } 

Each such small manufacturer has its own creative reap 
—-sometimes a one-man team—which strives constantly 
improve its products and its processes. 

Within each such smaller organization the will to strive 
for product improvements springs largely from the promise 
that a patent may provide protection against piracy—until 
the cost of creating the improvement, of preparing for its 
production and of establishing its distribution—can be recov- 
ered and a profit thereafter acquired. 

Nor can that search for further improvement in that prod- 
uct ever safely stop. 

Each such improvement stands a challenge to all com- 
petitors to exceed its virtues—in an unending struggle for 
public preference. 

Thus the most potent factor which stimulates creative 
initiative, which in turn impels small manufacturers con- 
stantly to greater achievement, is clearly their faith in the 
equities of our Patent System. 

So may I respectfully suggest that any court which ap- 
proaches lightly the problems presented by the question of 
the presence or absence of invention, in any patent active 
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in this march toward greater abundance in America, may 
easily disturb that confidence which keeps inspired those 
teams—both large and small—from which must come the 
things to keep our nation, in its turn, ahead of all world 
competition for production. 

And may I| suggest that the larger teams for research have 
no monopoly of creative ability. 

Even a casual survey discloses that by far the greater 
number of inventions incorporated today in modern motor 
vehicles, for example, have come from the creative teams of 
smaller manufacturers and from “free lance” inventors. 

As one of the many examples, the uncertainty of that 
jittery pointer of the gasoline gauge of a few years back 
was removed for you by a “one-man research department” 
of a small manufacturer—who gave you that steady gasoline 
gauge pointer found on most cars today—and who at the 
same time greatly improved and cheapened other important 
panel instruments now serving many millions of car owners, 
as well as serving our armed forces. 

The windshield wiper blade invention—‘simple-enough- 
when-you-see-it’—now used exclusively on windshields and 
bombardiers’ windows of American-built aircraft, and on 
many millions of motor vehicles, eluded for years the search- 
_ers of larger corporations, only to be captured finally—after 
many disappointing experiments—by a small manufacturer. 

In these days of innocent reliance upon academic formulas 
for magical transformations in our economy— including those 
formulas offering our small manufacturers freedom from 
fear—it appears too often that the smaller manufacturerer’s 
need for freedom from well intentioned “do gooders” ex- 
ceeds almost his every other need. 

As an example of a conscientious effort to test the will of 
the small manufacturer to survive, we have our honored 
Alien Property Custodian, who quite recently promulgated 
—with relation to foreign-owned U. S. Patents now con- 
fiscated—an impressive opinion—in the following words: 

“Much has been said in the press and on Capitol Hill 
about aid to small businessmen. 
“In placing these patents within reach we offer these 


' manufacturers a chance on a non-exclusive basis to own 


and develop them. It will be very interesting to see if 
they are progressive enough to take advantage of this 
opportunity, or whether they will let these riches drift 
to large corporations with vast research staffs.” 


May I be pardoned for quoting also from my letter to the 
Alien Property Custodian under date of February 8, com- 
menting on his widely publicized viewpoint above expressed, 
as follows: 

“It seems to me that in this expression you reflect a 
common lack of appreciation of the true relationship of 
our Patent System to ‘small business.’ 

“The program of opening all these foreign patents, 
without charge, to all our manufacturers who desire 
to use them has, with relation to that particular group 
of patents, the same effect as the sudden destruction of 
our Patent System would have to all the U. S. Letters 
Patent which it supports. 

“To hold that such action could in any way favor 
the small manufacturer is, in my opinion, to ignore a 
vital truth which to the small manufacturer is obvious. 

“The small manufacturer finds that his best oppor- 
tunity to compete with monopoly lies in the protection 
given by our Patent System to products more service- 
able to the public than those offered by the monopoly. 

“Whenever you remove that limited patent monopoly 
with which the small manufacturer builds against the 
broader monopoly—created by mass of capital, produc- 


tion facilities, research facilities, technical personnel and 
established distribution—you leave the small manufac- 
turer a David without his sling shot.” 


From the reaction of industry—to this unlimited offer of 
free, non-exclusive licenses, under these foreign-owned pat- 
ents, to anyone, upon payment of a modest fee of five dollars 
—lI hope the Alien Property Custodian and those of similar 
faith will learn just what would happen to incentives in 
America were all patents put under compulsory non-exclusive 
license. 

Unrestricted or compulsory licensing surely would lay a 
dead hand upon that inventive initiative which supports 
small industries. 

Here and there a giant corporation—relying not much 
upon its patents but principally upon mass of capital and 
facilities—may ask for licenses now offered by our Alien 
Property Custodian. 

But chances are indeed remote that many small manufac- 
turers would pay even as much as the stipulated five dollars 
for the privilege of pioneering the production and distribu- 
tion of any such product, and of later perhaps competing 
against a copy of that product made by a giant corporation 
having the advantages of such monopoly-of-mass. 

If you take from these little Davids their sling shots, 
which are their patents, their competitive threats, which to- 
day keep the Goliaths on their toes, will certainly disappear. 

Then the control of the forces of production in America 
would surely gravitate rapidly to a few monopolists. 

I often encounter a theory that attacks upon our Patent 
System and upon other potent American institutions are skill- 
fully influenced by cunning saboteurs who carefully conceal 
their true intent. 

I would prefer to believe that the far-reaching advantages 
of our Patent System have become so generally established 
and so commonly accepted as to have obscured almost com- 
pletely—from all but those most intimately concerned with 
the “grass roots” operations of the system itself—the func- 
tions of the system from which those advantages have come. 

How broad is the vision of those who claim that the 
public pays, for the stimulus provided by our Patent System, 
a price too high? 

Do such men ever pause to remind themselves that all 
patents in force in America at the end of the World War 
Number One had expired some years before we entered 
World War Number Two? 

There is no patent in force in these United States today 
which was in force in 1925. 

As time goes, in the life of a nation, that might reason- 
ably be called a rapid turnover of creative resources—with 
steadily accumulating profit to all citizens. 

Naturally, the Patent System is used by some for selfish 
purposes injurious to public interests. 

But so are pulpits. 

So are the privileges of political position. 

And so are the powers of public office. 

To argue that one helpful institution, because not free of 
abuse, should be disabled or destroyed, is to contend that all 
human institutions should be abandoned to witch-hunters— 
and anarchy embraced. 

That all-embracing institution called “humanity” had been 
accorded, by its Almighty Sponsor, untold ages within which 
to rid itself of error. 

In spite of its ghastly crimes against itself and its Creator 
it has not yet been abandoned to complete destruction. 

So, by what presumption of omniscience does any man 
consign to unsympathetic and unskilled experimentation a 
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system which has been as helpful, as has our Patent System, 
in serving human interests everywhere. 

Many men seem compelled to rely, for stimulus to their 
egos, upon accenting defects in other men. 

This type of person eventually deteriorates into a carping 
critic who sees only the defects always present in any system 
—and who cannot balance against those defects the perhaps 
overwhelming virtures of that system. 

Such critics often remind me of the farmer who came to 
a city produce market to contract the sale of a carload of 
frogs’ legs—to be delivered within two weeks. 

At the end of a week the farmer returned and explained 
apologetically to the produce man that he would be unable 
to deliver the carload of frogs’ legs. 

He said that from the noise coming out of the slough on 
his south forty he thought there was at least a carload of 
frogs’ legs to be had—but upon beating the bulrushes he 
could discover only three frogs. 

Thus—I sometimes think it is—with carping critics. 

They make so much noise about so litthk—and expand 
their chorus to such volume that we sometimes fear destruc- 
tive changes which the wisdom of established authority soon 
averts. 

I am hopeful, from recurring symptoms of returning 
sanity, that disruptive changes in our Patent System will be 
avoided by our Congress and our Courts. 

Only thus may we preserve in America, for generations 
yet unborn, the vitality of that inspirational system of in- 
ducements and rewards conceived by our forefathers and 
released by them to build for us that strength upon which 
the entire world of free men now relies for its salvation. 

I venture to express such optimism despite the fact that 
leading national periodicals have lent themselves of late to 
the promulgation of theories by well-intentioned kibitzers 
who, glancing over their shoulders from their stratospheric 
positions, would alter the earthly contours of our national 
economy. 

As an example, you are referred to page 12 of the Sup- 
plement to Fortune for December, 1942—which deals with 
“The Domestic Economy.” 

Time here does not permit extended discussion of the un- 
qualified recommendations which the “Committee of Editors” 
of Time, Life, and Fortune proposes for changes in our 
Patent System. However, their recommendation No. (4), 
which they remind was also embodied in the final recommen- 


dations of TNEC, reads as follows: 


“In order to help prevent the use of litigation as a 
weapon of business aggression, no infringement action 
should be permitted against a buyer of a patented article, 
or against a licensee, unless an infringement suit has 
first been successfully brought against the manufacturer 
of the article, or against the granter of the license.” 


The profundity of the knowledge, and the scope of the 
experience, of those who have advised these editors, and of 
those who have advised the gentlemen of TNEC, will be un- 
derstood by each of you when you attempt to visualize a suit 
for infringement brought “against the granter of the license” 
—which grantor neither makes, sells, nor uses the patented 
article and therefore commits no act upon which any action 
for infringement could be based. 

Why burden with any responsibility for comment upon 
our Patent System men so innocent of any clear understand- 
ing of what that Patent System is or how it works? 

Or in the kibitzer’s field-day—called ‘economic planning” 
—now in full swing—does the possession of any degree or 
title privilege anyone to be self-licensed to take almost any- 
thing apart? 


Our Patent System has its faults—admittedly. 

Unfortunately, the only systems which seem free of fault 
are still on paper—and not yet subjected to the acid tests 
of practical application. 

No wonder then so many over-hopeful men prefer to 
promote their paper plans—rather than to help their indus- 
trious neighbors minimize results of weaknesses of a system 
which has served so successfully to make and keep our na- 
tion great. 

May it be most respectfully suggested that not the Con- 
gress alone carries responsibility for changes in our Patent 
System. 

Our Courts have clearly undertaken by themselves funda- 
mental reforms which already have shown evidence of stifling 
inventive initiative—as well as evidence of discouraging the 
venturing of capital to perfect, produce and distribute prod- 
ucts to better serve the public. 

What the Courts have done in recent years to destroy 
momentum in our Patent System, and in the industrial econ- 
omy which it supports, no doubt has encouraged many pro- 
fessional planners of overnight salvation—who today are 
proposing reforms which, if enacted, would seem certain to 
reduce America, within but a few generations, to such im- 
potence as would make her at last an easy victim of her 
enemies abroad. 

Every schoolboy in America knows that America out- 
shines all nations in industrial power and progress. 

The schoolboy, looking ahead to his career, remembers 
someone has said that one way to make one’s fortune is to 
invent and patent some useful thing widely needed by our 
people. 

Thus is implanted in our children a tradition and a hope 
which greatly shapes the destiny of many men—a confidence 
which commits those men to a lifetime of effort to produce 
those new and better things for all of us—a service which, 
unless our Patent System is disabled, can continue to bring 
rich rewards. 

As I said in a Statement filed with the Senate Patents 
Committee under date of October 23, 1942, were it my task, 
as a super-saboteur, to destroy America, I should certainly 
want to begin by disabling her Patent System, thus to 
sterilize her entire economy. 

In that program of destruction I should hope to confuse 
and enlist conscientious Americans possessing unusual talent 
and appetite for catching and holding the public eye for 
headlines, and capable of great crusading flights of cloud- 
based inspiration. 

I should hope that such innocent crusaders could command 
for propaganda purposes sufficient public funds to so com- 
pletely indoctrinate the people of America and her courts as 
finally to implant virtuously in her Patent System some 
plausible “improvement” which would add to the hardships 
and uncertainties of invention just enough to break the will 
and the heart of every man capable of invention and of 
every man with ability to make and distribute new and 
better products. 

In times of confusion talented talkers have seemed able 
always to find exciting words and enticing theories with which 
to disable the patient builders of a nation—and perhaps in- 
nocently to destroy that nation itself—more spectacularly 
perhaps than those talkers could find for themselves the 
tedious ways in which to help their neighbors build. 

If we permit ourselves to be talked into disabling our 
Patent System and thus dishearten the most vital volunteer 
force ever to serve America—that inventive force without 
which America could never have grown strong—I think we 
may some day ask the Japanese to yield to us for all time 
their standing as the world’s leading exponents of hara-kiri. 
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Should we not instead religiously maintain adequate in- 
centives in our Patent System and devote our thought and 
energies to improving and supporting that system to make 
it even more productive of inspiration for inventors and of 
resultant benefits to all our people? 

I do not profess ability to define desirable improvements 
in our Patent System, or to outline procedure for achieving 
them—nor do I suggest that we shall ever be able, as to any 
system—for any purpose—to so perfect it as to hold it free 
of abuses. 

But | do urge that we abandon, in our dealings with the 
Patent System, the disabling theory, smacking of voodooism, 
that the intent is to reward only those mythical mental mon- 
strosities to whom angels are presumed to present on a silver 
platter a clear solution of a difficult problem of invention. 

Let us instead confess our complete reliance upon the con- 
secration and perseverance of earth-bound mentalities. 

Let us keep alive and intact, in our Patent System and in 
the Courts upon which it must rely for support, the induce- 
ments which have kept so many men, of varying inherent 


abilities, working toward greater abundance and greater se- 
curity for us all. 

Then, let us keep intact also the inducements which for 
so long have inspired men of management who, under our 
system of unshackled enterprise, have performed so well in 
directing men, money and machines toward serving our 
public with the fruits of invention. 

For, let us not miss the grim lesson which these desperate 
times are hammering into the minds of men who would re- 
main free—the stark truth that America’s power to produce 
may well become the sole remaining difference between death 
and survival for all free men everywhere. 

There still is time in which to restore to our Patent Sys- 
tem those logical consistencies for the abandonment of which 
we all perhaps have carried some responsibility. 

Should we not now approach the mounting hazards and 
the vast uncertainties—which must be faced by coming peace- 
time generations—with solemn resolution to deliver from our 
custody all unimpaired, those institutions under which free 
men have built that strength which now alone can keep men 
free? 


Lessons from the League of Nations 


FAULTS THAT MUST BE AVOIDED 


By FELIX MORLEY, President, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


Delivered at the Institute for Religious Studies, sponsored by the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City, 
February 16, 1943 


N “The Decline of the West,” that profoundly disturb- 

ing study in which Oswald Spengler so accurately pre- 

dicted the advent of totalitarianism, this great German 
philosopher gives epigrammatic summation to the alleged 
antithesis between idealism and actuality. This antithesis he 
regarded as one factor forcing political dictatorship on our 
demoralized civilization. 

“No faith yet has altered the world,” asserts Spengler; but 
conversely, ‘no fact can ever rebut a faith.” 

I preface my remarks with this quotation not to provide a 
text for my observations and still less to indicate that I per- 
sonally subscribe to all of Spengler’s frequently dogmatic 
reasoning. 

But from my now distant three-year experience at Geneva, 
and from my reflections in the twelve years since I left that 
city, | am profoundly convinced that Spengler is helpful in 
warning us not to concentrate all our attention on mere 
mechanisms of international order. And so, while I shall 
today make a number of criticisms which I believe would be 
indorsed by most close and objective students of League 
structure, | want at the outset to emphasize that in the task 
of building a post-war system, mere architectural perfection 
is not enough. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations had serious de- 
fects. ‘They greatly contributed to the failure of that noble 
experiment and they should be carefully considered and so 
far as possible eliminated in the establishment of the more 
effective world organization which I trust is a major objective 
of this war. 

We must always remember, however, that the League of 
Nations did not fail wholly or even primarily because of its 
structural and constitutional defects. The League as consti- 
tuted could have worked successfully if there had been the 
will, especially in the United States, to make it work. There 


might well have been no breakdown, and the world would 
very probably be at peace today, if in 1919 we Americans had 
shown a fraction of the interest in political success at Geneva 
that we show today in military success in Tunisia and the 
Solomon Islands. 

Faith alone, to paraphrase Spengler, will not build a viable 
international order. But neither will the enormous difficulties 
involved rebut our conviction that this essential step forward 
can be successfully taken. 

If faith and facts are actually irreconcilable then indeed 
the outlook is as black as Spengler prophesied and the only 
refuge for the idealist is to endeavor to withdraw, as during 
the Dark Ages, from a mundane world of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. There is, however, at least equal reason 
for asserting that faith can alter facts, provided the recalci- 
trance of the latter is given due consideration. Our joint 
participation in this survey course on “Religion and the 
World Order” is itself evidence that we agree on the premise 
that faith can move mountains, Spengler to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

With realization that faith is both imperative and inade- 
quate, alike for the successful waging of war and the more 
difficult establishment of peace, we may profitably turn to the 
specific lessons inherent in the failure of the League of Na- 
tions. I do so only after emphasizing that the overriding les- 
son was our lack of faith in the goal of a balanced and equit- 
able international order. 

I hope that now we have that faith which was the Missing 
Ingredient in 1919. I hope that Americans, to be specific, 
are now as anxious to see the Four Freedoms apply to Puerto 
Rico and India as we are to establish them in Slovakia and 
Poland. Otherwise we are only abandoning isolationism to 
indorse the opposite and more vicious excess of imperialism. 
History shows that people less volatile and emotional than 
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ourselves have found it extraordinarily easy to jump from 
the frying pan into the fire without even being conscious, 
until too late, of the futility of this transition. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations contained four 
major faults, both implicit and explicit, which cumulatively 
were certainly in large part responsible for the collapse. It 
does not follow, as I think I have already adequately sug- 
gested, that elimination of these faults would automatically 
insure a workable international organization. Experience 
does indicate, however, that attention to the demonstrable 
defects of the League would greatly improve the chances of 
success for whatever new structure is reared upon its ruins. 

The first of these faults, all of which were general and 
permeating rather than specific and limited to one or more 
Articles in the organic act, was psychological. From the be- 
ginning the prestige and universal influence of the League 
was hampered by the fact that the Covenant was made an in- 
tegral part of a punitive Treaty inflicted by a group of vic- 
torious powers on a group of vanquished. 

I am not asserting here that the Treaty of Versailles and 
the satellite settlements imposed upon Austro-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey were either undesirably or unjustly rig- 
orous. Indeed, as matters stand today, there is some reason 
for argument that Germany was let off too easily in 1918. 
But that does not alter the unquestionable fact that the Ver- 
sailles Diktat, as it was known in Germany, was precisely 
that—a dictated peace in which a single nation was forcibly 
compelled to acknowledge all the blame and responsibility 
for the war. 

Whether or not justifiable, it was a tragic psychological 
blunder thus to associate the League of Nations, designed to 
consolidate all nations in building for a brighter future, with 
the war guilt clause. It meant, unfortunately, that no Ger- 
man citizen could ever work wholeheartedly for the League 
without thereby opening himself to the charge, which other 
Germans did not hesitate to make, that he personally repudi- 
ated everything for which he and his fellow-countrymen had 
made heroic secrifice during more than four years of war. 
Under the circumstances it is really a tribute to German tol- 
erance that so many of that nation’s post-war leaders worked 
consistently in behalf of an international institution which 
was legally integrated with a proclamation of their national 
degradation. 

The first lesson to be drawn from League experience, 
therefore, is that the terms of the post-war settlement and 
the provisions of the post-war organization for the future 
preservation of peace should this time be kept wholly distinct 
and separate. And that will mean that the United States 
must maintain its present somewhat fervid interest in inter- 
national cooperation not merely during the emotionalized 
wartime period, but continuously thereafter, when the in- 
evitable reaction sets in. Then the cry will arise to bring 
back from distant countries the hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans whom it is planned to continue in policing 
tasks during the long Armistice period which must be antici- 
pated. It will be an urgent cry and it will be politically very 
influential. 

As a corollary of this first lesson, of divorce between post- 
war settlement and post-war reorganization, it should be 
pointed out that the less punitive the Treaty of Peace the 
shorter the necessary waiting period before establishment of 
a promising international organization. 

When the war is won the United Nations, assuming that 
they remain united, will have to make a difficult choice be- 
tween punishment of the vanquished and establishment of 
peace. The more the former is emphasized the longer the 
latter will have to be postponed. For if we are realistic we 


shall have to admit that there can be no peace worthy of the 
name unless the vanquished accept its terms as loyally as the 
victors. And this acceptance, as we should realize from our 
common human nature, no people will give sincerely while 
undergoing a castigation which at least inferentially brands 
them as inferior. In other words, we can choose between 
retribution and peace, but we cannot have both simul- 
taneously. 

The second general fault inherent in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was its emphasis upon the protection and 
safeguarding of National Sovereignty. 

Here again, as in the case of the inclusion of the Covenant 
in the punitive Treaty of Versailles, it is important to guard 
against unfair retrospective criticism. The Covenant was in- 
cluded in the Treaty not further to humiliate Germany but 
primarily because that seemed to President Wilson, Lord 
Robert Cecil and other League architects the quickest and 
surest way to get its machinery into actual operation. Simi- 
larly the doctrine of National Sovereignty was emphasized 
throughout the League’s Constitution primarily because in 
1919 any drastic limitation of that doctrine would not have 
been practical politics. 

In spite of the Covenant’s complete safeguarding of na- 
tional authority, as many in this room beside myself are 
old enough to remember, the League was denounced in this 
country on the fantastic charge that it was a “Superstate.” 
As such, the critics shouted, it would have power to send 
American boys to fight in distant places like Armenia. Well 
our soldiers are fighting in places more distant than Armenia 
now. But it was not the authority of the League of Na- 
tions—it was rather the lack of any reliable international 
authority—that sent them there. 

Under the League Covenant it was necessary to have the 
unanimous approval of all member-states as a precedent to 
almost every action of any consequence. In the words of the 
first section of Article 5 :— 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
Covenant, or by the terms of the present treaty, deci- 
sions of any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council 
shall require the agreement of all the members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 


The vitiating effect of this unanimity rule stands out like 
a sore thumb in the record of the League of Nations. Its 
most baneful influence, however, was exerted at the time 
of the Manchurian crisis, the first step in the unbroken chain 
of aggression which has led in logical but fatal sequence to 
the situation in which we find ourselves today. As a per- 
manent member of the Council of the League the Japanese 
representatives were able to block any action at Geneva under 
Articles 10 and 11 of the Covenant, both of which required 
unanimity including the vote of the nation accused of aggres- 
sion. There would be a parallel for such unanimity if the 
vote of a jury were forced to include that of the accused 
whose guilt or innocence is under consideration. 

Paragraph 4 of Article 15 of the Covenant does permit 
a report and recommendations on a dispute by majority vote 
of the Council. But even here exhaustive preliminaries were 
necessary and by the time Japan, in the Winter of 1931-32, 
had skillfully invoked all the delays possible, the occupation 
of Manchuria was a fait accompli. ‘Thus the powerlessness 
of the League to check aggression on the part of a Great 
Power was demonstrated—and clearly noted eleven years 
ago in Rome and Berlin. 

Instead of demanding unanimity in all but exceptional 
cases, the executive organ of post-war government should be 
authorized to act in behalf of peace by a majority, simple 
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or weighted, in all except clearly specified instances. Only 
by contracting that area of unrestrained sovereignty which 
the unanimity rule exemplifies can there be established an 
international authority worthy of that name. 

‘The second major lesson to be drawn from League ex- 
perience, therefore, is the necessity of relatively drastic limita- 
tions on the doctrine of national sovereignty. Indeed, unless 
there can be some definite advance over the provisions of the 
League Covenant in this respect all talk of post-war inter- 
national organization of a political character is so much 
wasted breath. 

Organization of any kind, from a sand-lot baseball club 
up, requires some subordination of the will of the individual 
member to accepted rules. Even my ten-year old son realizes 
that after three strikes he is out—not five strikes for him 
as against one for the boy to whom he pitches. But nations 
are in this respect more childish than children. National 
honor, or unilateral definitions of self-defense, or other pom- 
pous shibboleths of sovereignty, simply mean that there shall 
be no rules of the game except those which the powerful, 
alone or in alliances, decree shall be established in their own 
selfish interest. 

The point should be labored a little because it takes no 
prophet to see that this issue of unrestricted sovereignty will 
be the most difficult of all the problems with which the 
peacemakers will be confronted. 

The paradoxical situation is that we can only fight a 
modern war, can only support the terrible physical, social 
and mental strain which it involves, by steadily fanning the 
flames of patriotism to fever heat. Yet as soon as the war 
is over, assuming lasting peace to be our objective, this 
nationalistic psychology must immediately be thrown into 
reverse. 

We must then forthwith emphasize not our own prodi- 
gious excellence but the necessity of subordinating ourselves 
to the welfare of the Community of Nations. And that will 
mean sacrifice by powerful vested interests and vainglorious 
politicians as well as by the average citizen of “God’s Coun- 
try.’ Frankly, 1 wonder if we can do it. I wonder if, hav- 
ing flexed our muscles and learned our strength we shall be 
willing to let the three-strike rule apply to us as well as to 
Wops and Polacks and Chinks and other “lesser breeds with- 
out the law’’—our law. 

In any event, the lesson from the League is clear. All na- 
tions, and that includes the U. S. A., must subject them- 
selves to international law. The sovereignty of the United 
States—let’s emphasize that—must be subject to such limita- 
tions as international law imposes. 

The third major fault of the League of Nations, as I see 
it, was structural rather than Constitutional. It lay in a cen- 
tralization of policy—a Europeanization of policy one might 
also say—the more unfortunate because there as no parallel 
concentration of authority to make concentration of policy 
rational or effective. 

I would sit sometimes in the Council Room at Geneva, 
listening to that august body discussing the claims of the 
Hungarian optants, and feel much the same way as I have 
felt in the press gallery of our Senate when, on District 
Day, a bill for licensing chiropractors in the city of Wash- 
ington is reached on the calendar. Why should there not be 
at least an effort to dispose of local issues through local gov- 
ernmental organs? 

It is obvious, however, that no doubts as to the wisdom 
of making the Council a court of first instance for local 
issues would assail the representatives of Peru or other non- 
European nations on the Council. When the Hungarian 
optants—I shall not stop to tell you who they were—would 


raise their pathetic voices, all non-European Council mem- 
bers would invariably settle down for a quiet snooze. And 
all the newspaper men would follow that good example. 

The structure of internationalism requires, by definition, 
a society in the main composed of national units for its basis. 
And since the mere facts of geography tend to impose a 
regional layer between the national and the international 
level of organization it would, I think, be healthy to en- 
courage regional groupings within the universal structure. 
The chief obstacle to this pattern, in the past, has been the 
British, and to a somewhat lesser extent the French, Empire, 
the overseas possessions of which have in both cases been so 
widely scattered as to make regional organization seem inim- 
ical to their far-flung political instincts. Actually there is 
no conflict, for an empire is itself a special form of region- 
alism. 

It was very apparent at Geneva, in ways other than 
M. Briand’s abortive scheme for European Union, that re- 
gionalism. is both a natural and a healthy tendency. The 
Latin-American Nations; the Scandinavian States; the Bal- 
kan Countries and the British Dominions all automatically 
tended to form blocs in order to present a common front on 
issues coming before the League. Without those preliminary 
considerations it is doubtful that the Assembly and its com- 
mittees could have accomplished anything like as much as 
was actually achieved at Geneva. 

There is a tendency now to picture regionalists and uni- 
versalists, as the two schools of thought are known, as oppos- 
ing camps, indorsing rival concepts of eventual world organi- 
zation. This is unfortunate, for a regional organization like 
the Pan-American Union and its well-established conferences 
would assist rather than hamper the work of an overall inter- 
national organization. 

The only stipulation is that the activities of the regional 
organization should be coordinated with, and should never 
be hostile or rival to, that of the general association. If that 
is kept continuously in mind there is no reason why regional 
associations, including such scattered political groupings as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, should be anything 
but helpful to a restored League. Under such a system many 
local disputes of an international character could probably 
be more easily and efficaciously settled by the regional organi- 
zation, with appeal or reference to the Central Body only 
when no regional solution can be found. 

The third major lesson from League experience is, there- 
fore, that Regionalism should be actively encouraged, rather 
than discouraged, in any new international organization. For 
the sake of discussion I would personally suggest not one 
Geneva but five—Geneva itself for a federation of Conti- 
nental Europe; London for the British Commonwealth of 
Nations; Moscow for the Soviet Union; Shanghai for an 
Asiatic Federation; Havana for a Pan-American Union. 

The headquarters of the overall organization I would be 
inclined to place at Ottawa. It should certainly be both out- 
side of Western Europe and away from the Capital of any 
of the most powerful nations. I favor Canada partly be- 
cause its racial composition makes it a natural catalytic agent 
for three great peoples—American, British and French; 
partly because, though quasi-independent it will never, as a 
British Dominion, have imperialistic interests of its own; and 
partly because Canada’s geographical location, especially for 
air travel, makes this American nation a closer neighbor of 
both Europe and Asia than any other country in the New 
World. 

Aside from the excessive centralization which hampered 
the functioning of the League of Nations there is another 
important reason for emphasizing the regional approach in 
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post-war international planning. That approach takes ac- 
count of political realities. It harmonizes the ideal and the 
factual considerations in a manner which at least holds hope 
that we may refute Spengler’s gloomy suggestion that faith 
and facts are irreconcilable. 

Two very difficult preliminaries must be accomplished to 
make an effective world organization even theoretically pos- 
sible. In the first place, and this is the easier of the two 
prerequisites, the Axis must be defeated and its own not 
wholly irrational plans for regional organization, in Europe 
and Asia, brought to naught. In the second place the Big 
Three of the United Nations—Great Britain, Russia and 
the United States—must after victory be willing to subdue 
their own imperialistic ambitions and their individual con- 
cepts of sovereignty in the interest of a collective world 
order. 

Some weeks ago Winston Churchill announced that “we 
plan to hold our own” and that as long as he is in control 
no alteration of the structure of the British Empire wil] be 
contemplated. More recently, just last week in fact, Secre- 
tary Knox advocated that the Japanese-mandated islands in 
the Western Pacific should come not under international but 
under United States control. Last week, also, the Russian 
government made it quite clear that Moscow plans to incor- 
porate Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, still recognized by this 
country as independent States, into the Soviet Union. 

These are only straws in the wind, but they are straws the 
direction of which Utopians would be well advised to note. 
Speaking bluntly, I do not myself anticipate that either Great 
Britain, or Russia, or the United States is likely, in the event 
of United Nation’s victory, to argue strongly for real inter- 
national control of politically stragetic areas. And if that un- 
willing surmise turns out to be correct it means that region- 
alism, frankly recognizing the hegemony of a few Great 
Powers in the areas of their vital interest, is the only ap- 
proach whereby the universalism attempted at Geneva can 
eventually be achieved. After all, the problem of securing 
world order is enormous and any who think it will be at- 
tained merely by the wave of an idealistic wand is doomed 
to bitter disappointment. 

There remains one more important lesson from the Geneva 
breakdown. The new international society, whether or not 
achieved through regional organization, must make adequate 
allowances for change and growth. This the League of Na- 
tions did not do. It assumed that the political arrangements 
of the Treaty of Versailles could be maintained unchanged 
and inviolate, and it assumed this at a time when the stirring 
of revolutionary forces of tremendous explosive power was 
already visible beneath the political surface. 

A similar mistake must next time be avoided. The new 
international order must make liberal allowance for the revi- 
sion of treaties and no unanimity rule, giving blocking power 
to a single intransigeant nation, can be permitted to prevent 
constant treaty revision in accordance with the judgments 
of equity and farsighted statesmanship. 

Unless the policy of “unconditional surrender,” to which 
we are now committed, the initial terms of post-war settle- 
ment are almost certain to be in many respects unfair, unwise 
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and impractical. But this need not be fatal if the eventual 
world organization, representing vanquished as well as vic- 
tors, is given the authority to revise the immediate settle- 
ments and if it is clearly understood that the initial punitive 
arrangements can be altered by procedures other than those 
of force. 

I have noted four major faults—roughly classifiable as 
psychological, political, structural and organic—which to my 
mind simply explain why the League of Nations failed. 
They must be eliminated in whatever new international 
structure is established after this war. But in closing I want 
to reiterate what I said at the outset—that the League could 
have succeeded despite its faults if there had been a universal 
will to make it work. Conversely, every architectural defect 
could be remedied and a theoretically perfect international 
order would similarly fail if the strength of the spirit is 
again lacking. 

Faith and hope in the fraternity of mankind, as opposed 
to fear and hate between its many racial and religious divi- 
sions, must be emphasized simultaneously with the technical 
planning for a workable international order. Admittedly 
that will require great tolerance, great forgiveness, great 
charity, in view of the many incentives to visit upon the ag- 
gressors some portion of the suffering they have themselves 
inflicted. 

I do not know whether mankind is big enough for the 
task, but I do know that unless we mingle the ingredient of 
Faith in the mortar of reconstruction no edifice that we may 
rear will prove enduring. I do not believe that the exigencies 
of rhyming alone explain why the poet Tennyson, in “Locks- 
ley Hall,” unerringly placed the “Parliament of Man”—the 
meeting of minds in the great human family—ahead of the 
attainment of World Federation. You know them well, but 
because they are so opposite I venture to recall a few aston- 
ishingly prophetic verses :— 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 

thing new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 

they shall do: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 

would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 

bales ; 

Hear the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 

a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rush- 

ing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 

thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 

flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 

realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 
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Alaska in the War 


THE JAPS RIDE THE CLEAR SKIES 


By FATHER BERNARD HUBBARD, Famous Jesuit Explorer, Geologist and Scientist 
Delivered at Luncheon of the Executives’ Club of Chicago, February 5, 1943 


WISH to express my extreme gratitude to Dr. Haake 

for that very courteous and real American introduction 

to a group of real Americans, because he echoed my 
own sentiments in the idea that we like to know what is 
going on. We like the unvarnished truth, we do not like 
propaganda, and we do not like to be made fools of without 
heing fooled. We sometimes pay for being fooled, but we 
do not like to be made fools of. This is often the case when 
there is a suppression of non-essential news that would not 
hurt anybody to know. 

I want to give you a brief word about my background so 
that you can understand what you are not to expect. As a 
youngster | was always in great difficulty because I was al- 
ways arguing with my teachers. I received indefinite leaves 
of absence, without diploma, from two far western univers- 
ities. I decided the only way for me to succeed was to go 
somewhere where I didn’t know the language well enough 
to argue, so I went to the University of Innsbruck and 
passed with flying colors. That is my academic background, 
and I don’t brag about it. 

| am in the middle fifties, weigh over 216 pounds, but I 
am not concerned about that. I ate my ice cream and every- 
thing else today. I have a Ph.D., which means “phenome- 
nally dumb” in so many cases, and I don’t brag about that. 

When I received my first “Doctor of Science” degree I 
really thought that was something. Shortly after that I hap- 
pened to be in New York City, the New York City that 
used to belong to the United States, and I saw a man push- 
ing a broom down the street—and since gasoline rationing, 
there is going to be a lot more of that—and this man had 
the initials “D. S$. C.,” and that didn’t mean Doctor of 
Science at all. I felt that, after all, it was not the letters 
before or after a man’s name, but the kind of an American 
he is, that counts now. 

For the past seventeen consecutive years I have been 
playing around in Alaska. In fact, less than a month ago, 
I left the Aleutian Islands and came down here. 

In the account of me on the table here was one sentence 
I didn’t like. It says | am “Acting Civilian Adviser to the 
Western Defense Command.” That makes it official. I 
have nothing official whatsoever. I am a member of the 
Jesuit Order. | am an auxiliary chaplain in the armed serv- 
In that connection | have done quite a bit of traveling. 
Among other places, | have gone to Washington by their 
request, two or three times. But in all these adventures I 
have paid my own expenses and everything, and that means 
1 am not official. (Laughter.) So, let’s say, I have been 
used in a civilian advisory capacity. Put it that way. That 
makes it very simple. 

When I came back to the University of Santa Clara in 
California, one of the schools that did without my valuable 
a boy, and now proud of me, I didn’t have any 
professors to argue with so I had to argue with my textbooks. 
| had geology, ethnology, paleontology, and all that. Finally 
the President of the University said, “Why don’t you write 
your own textbook?” That is what started me going to 
Alaska. 

1 got two young fellows, built like I am, like a battleship. 
For that kind of work there are four qualifications you need: 


Ic@s. 
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A strong back, a strong stomach, a dumb head and a good 
guardian angel. (Laughter.) 

We went to Alaska and for five years studied glaciers and 
for five more years we studied Afognak. Then we picked on 
the Eskimos for five years, and I was already for retirement 
from Santa Clara University, when the big emergency broke 
and I naturally wanted to do everything that an American 
citizen can do who can not only sing 


“My country ’tis of thee, 
Land where my fathers died,” 


but “Land where my fathers and grandfathers died,” and 
so I put at the disposition of the armed forces over one 
million feet of standard size film and over one hundred 
thousand still pictures of the terrain. Likewise, I turned 
over all the material or reports that were the only ones in 
existerice on the Bering Sea weather, and all other tricky 
areas, trying to do my part. 

Last September, when I came back from my sixteenth 
consecutive year of work, Vice-Admiral Freeman, lately re- 
tired head of the Thirteenth Naval District, and a sub- 
marine master in the first world war, approached me in a 
very delicate way, as the Navy always does, and said, 
“Father, the boys go up to Alaska not afraid of the Japs but 
afraid of the country; I would like to have you go up to the 
stations and just teach them not to be afraid of the country.” 

Possibly he figured in the back of his head that if the boys 
could see that a fat, middle aged priest can lick the country, 
it would be nothing for them. I went up there, and I have 
just come back, and I will tell you a few of my observations. 


It’s a Bic Wor.Lp 


There is no use fooling ourselves about the fact that we 
are in a terrible war. And that this war is global, is likewise 
very correct. It is also correct that most of our history and 
geography lessons are very one-sided and very wrong. Be- 
cause most of our ancestors came from Europe, we picture 
Europe as a great big place. We had to study so much his- 
tory and geography that we thought, oh, my, it must be 
awful big. Let’s put Europe right. You could put a big 
stick of dynamite under all of Europe, blow the whole works 
up and let all the pieces fall in the Pacific Ocean and they 
wouldn’t take up as much area as the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The Leningrad-Stalingrad line, where the Russian people 
are doing a magnificent job against their invaders, is con- 
sidered about one of the longest battle lines in history. Prob- 
ably the fate of the European conflict may be decided there in 
the next two months. That whole battle line you could put 
inside of a Pacific island and have a lot of island left over. 
That is how big Australia is. 

Before the time General Montgomery started his drive in 
North Africa and our wonderful second front started there, 
all they were doing was running up and down practicing for 
the next Olympic games in a space you could put in at least 
four Pacific islands. 

Just because Columbus had a hard time crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean and our books heroize him and his men, we 
think the Atlantic is a pretty big puddle. You could put 
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the whole Atlantic Ocean in the Pacific and have a great 
part of the Pacific left over. So much for that. 


UnpeER-EsTIMATING THE JAPS 


Also, we have been very, let us say, shortsighted in our 
underestimation of Japanese power. After all, there is no 
use fooling ourselves there. Going back fifty years we re- 
member that the papers in California were speaking about 
the yellow peril, and they were laughed down by the rest 
of the United States. For the past twenty years the Japs 
have been increasing at the rate of one million per year, 
while birth control was killing France, ruining England and 
not helping us. In the long run it is the man with the 
bayonet that occupies the land. 

Right after Pearl Harbor, when it was thought these Japs 
are nothing but a bunch of window cleaners and dish wash- 
ers, and only eighty million people, we thought we could 
clean them up any time we wanted to. When we speak of 
the people of England, we think of the British Empire. When 
we talk about the population of Japan, we must likewise 
mean their empire. I am not including their new conquests 
of over a half a billion people, but merely those areas where 
they can draw from, and I say they have at least 180 million 
people, or 40 million more than the United States. 

We have not yet, in the Pacific, won anything comparable 
to Singapore, Hong Kong or Manila. Every time we win 
a contest it is a “Grand Victory.” In the Solomons we were 
protecting our jugular vein. We are doing the best we can 
in the Pacific, but we are focusing our attention on the At- 
lantic practically to the neglect of the Pacific. Consequently, 
I would not be surprised at any time to see the conflict in 
Europe stop suddenly. I would be surprised to see it stop 
in many years in the Pacific. I hope I am wrong here, but 
remember one thing, as long as we are Americans, we have 
the right to be wrong. 


PossIBILITY OF INVASION 


Before the conflict started in the Pacific I went very defi- 
nitely out on a limb to say that Alaska can not practically or 
successfully be invaded. No ifs or ands or buts. I leave that 
to people who need them. The occupation of a few Aleutian 
Islands does not constitute an invasion. Even the President 
said it was a token invasion. 

The way I look at it, after spending over ten years in 
the Aleutians, the Japs occupied Kiska more to keep us from 
using it against them than to use it against us. If the Japs 
really wanted Alaska all they would have had to have done, 
right after Pearl Harbor, was to come over in force and 
take the little town of Ketchikan, population 5,000, and the 
nearby little Canadian town of Prince Rupert, of a few less, 
and Alaska would have been an island. 

Now, though, in world record time, the Army engineers 
did the grandest job in their history when they put in the 
Alcan road, and the Japs now can’t take it. But they never 
did want to take it, because it is so awfully big. If you put 
the map of Alaska over a map of the United States, of equal 
scale, it would touch both oceans, Canada and Mexico. 


ALASKA—A NEw FRONTIER 


The chief difficulty in inhabiting Alaska has never been 
climate. It gets colder in Chicago than it does in many parts 
of Alaska. It gets colder in our northern states than in most 
parts of Alaska. Alaska could support ten to fifteen million 
people on our American standard of dairying and farming. 
One good thing will come out of the war. If God couldn’t 
bring good out of evil, He wouldn’t be God. The accentua- 


tion of Alaska will show a lot of people that it is a new 
frontier. 


My main reason for saying Alaska can not be practically 
or successfully invaded is because an invading army would 
have to bring absolutely everything along with it and keep a 
continuous supply line moving supplies along with it. They 
would have a half a million square miles of territory to get 
into without any roads to go along. If they got into the mid- 
dle of Alaska they would still have a long way to go and they 
would find themselves without any gasoline to get back. Let 
them come in. Whoever is in Alaska first has it, and we are 
definitely there, and they are not. 

Last June the Japs attacked Dutch Harbor. In one way 
it was a very good thing, because it accentuated the idea that 
those boys up there didn’t have all the guns they should have 
had, nor everything else they should have had. Now they 
have them, but in that attack the Japs tried to think us out 
of the Midway battle. They didn’t succeed. They attacked 
Midway the same day. 

Previous to the attack on Kiska, there must have been 
some kind of an understanding between Tojo and Hitler. 
I feel the Nazis are absolutely fighting their war, and the 
Japs are absolutely fighting theirs. Whether we mixed up 
in somebody else’s business in Europe remains to be seen. 
History will tell us that, but this war in the Pacific has 
been inevitable for a number of years. 


THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 
Kiska is the best harbor in the Aleutian Islands. 


Harbor was always a convenient half way point between 
Seattle and Nome. Kiska was way out, and nobody cared 
to go out there. Those Aleutian Islands are 1200 miles long. 

A little over a month ago I flew over that territory in a 
big paratroop transport plane and eventually got to Kodiak 
where I was told there were 1500 Navy men waiting to 


Dutch 


hear me. On a transport plane flying over the mountains” 
you think the wings stretch out at least five miles. Every” 
time you go around a peak you wonder whether it will hit~ 


or not. It is quite a lot of fun. 


I went before those 1500 men and I said: “I might as | 
well tell you why I am here. I don’t know whether I am™ 


standing up or sitting down or lying down right now, but 
I will tell you what I have in mind. Most of you are wait- 
ing for furloughs and quite a few of you will be getting 
them in a couple of weeks.”’ 

Well, that tore the roof off. I said, “However, as soon 
as you get back to the United States, remember this. You 
are supposed to be an authority on Alaska. Everybody will 
ask you about the Eskimos and the polar bears and the igloos 
and everything we have heard of, thinking Alaska is about 
as big as Rhode Island. All you know about it is that you 
had a lousy trip up in a boat”—and I am telling you verbatim 
what I told those boys—“You are in the lousiest part of 
Alaska where the weather is bad 90 per cent of the time and 
the other ten per cent is not good. So we will spend the 
next month looking at the pictures of the Eskimos and the 
polar bears so that when you do go back you can lie like 
hell and nobody will know the difference.” (Laughter.) 

That is the truth. One part of Alaska is not another part. 

The Aleutian Islands have been referred to as stepping 
stones, but they are not stepping stones. I have stepped on 
them and the guys that wrote that didn’t. They are slipping 
stones, and you slip all over when you get on them. The 
Aleutian Islands are practically uninhabited and uninhabit- 
able. Why stick out in that part of the world when you have 
the rest of Alaska that really is good? It is foggy and misty 
and rainy practically all of the time there. The only difference 
between the storms up there is that they are about ten days 
long in winter and three or four or five days long in summer. 
They are practically going all the time. 
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When the Japs wanted Kiska they thought they might 
want to intercept the lend-lease we are sending to Russia 
that way. It is no secret at all, because tens of thousands of 
people in Seattle see it every day, and what tens of thousands 
of Americans know all Americans have a right to know. 
But there are about five great, big Russian freighters going 
out of Seattle every day loaded to the gunnels with our best 
hams, bacons and lard, because one of them got wrecked 
before Christmas, and I saw that. If the Japs ever wanted 
to pull anything against Russia, Kiska would be exactly half 
way, and the vessels would have to go right through Kiska. 
Also, it is a very good submarine base. ‘The Aleutians are 
very good as Submarine bases. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS IN ALEUTIANS 


| have always maintained, both before this war started 
and after, and I still maintain, that the Aleutian Islands 
can not be flown successfully in long range bomber flights. 
[ am not at liberty to tell you how many of our boys have 
been killed up there in accidents. Before they even get out 
of sight of the place they leave, the weather bogs down, and 
if they fly over the storm they have no place to go. If they 
fly under the storm there is no place to land. Every time 
our boys bomb Kiska they have to fly a greater distance from 
Dutch Harbor than the RAF does when they leave London 
to bomb the cities in Italy. The RAF gets the headlines and 
our boys don’t. At the same time, as is known, we are push- 
ing out into the Aleutian Islands. We have the Andreanof 
Islands and, instead of a 1700 mile roundtrip we can make 
it in less than 500 miles, roundtrip. I would say that ninety 
per cent of the success of any attack in the Aleutians depends 
on the weather, and by getting closer, we can get close 
enough to wait for the weather and then dash out and back. 

Practically the only way to do it is, when and if our Soviet 
allies allow us, to use the Soviet bases at the end of Kam- 
chatka, near Vladivostok, because that is good weather. We 
have all the bad weather on our side. 

The Aleutian area, though, is excellent, as I say, for sub- 
marines. The way things are now, a Jap cruiser will stop 
Russian vessel and ask, ‘““What have you got?” 

The Russians will answer “Lend-lease material.” 
“American guns?” 

“Toa” 
“Let’s see 
“No.” 
And that is the end of it. The Japs go and the Russians 
go. The Siberians and the Japs don’t want to fight each 
other. That is the way the status is. 

We can all thoroughly understand and appreciate that the 
Russian people are doing a grand job defending their homes 
in Europe. We can also understand, but not appreciate, 
that we have declared war on all their enemies, but they 
have not declared war on all of ours. There is a neutrality 
and an understanding there, but when that neutrality be- 
tween Japan and Soviet Russia kills our boys—they might 
be your sons or your husbands or your menfolk—if you 
want that to happen, O.K. Here is exactly what I am driv- 
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“FRIENDLY” ENEMIES 

Last January | noted the fishing rights in the Bering Sea 
had all lapsed. In April of last year, which was long after 
Pearl Harbor, the Russians renewed to the Japs the rights 
to the Kamchatka Fisheries. That more or less passed up 
ly in the United States, but to me that meant they 
ive the Japs the key to the Aleutian Islands because they 
could attack time they wanted to. The storms come 
m the China Coast and when they go up as far as Kam- 
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chatka they hit the permanent Siberian low and turn and 
go directly eastward through the Aleutians. 

Having the weather installations, and so forth, in Kam- 
chatka, and since the storms go directly toward Dutch Har- 
bor, they know what the weather will be and we don’t 
know that. 


THe Dutcu Harsor Episope 


On June 3 the Japs had sneaked an aircraft carrier across 
the Bering Sea with 75 planes on it. It anchored there in 
the fog and mist and wind and rain, outside Dutch Harbor 
and got in the weather reports from their own Kamchatka 
stations and the reports said this blue spot was coming right 
across the Bering Sea. They knew and we didn’t know that 
it would open up like a curtain on June 3 at 5:45 a. m., 
and they could attack. Eighteen bombers dropped bombs, 
and those losy Japs have a bomb that is pretty good. It has 
at the end what is called a broom handle, where the de- 
tonator is. That is a big, long appendage. When it hits it 
doesn’t dig a crater and blow up. It blows out. Most of 
our casualties were from the waist up. It went over those 
that threw themselves on the ground. Anyway, one direct 
hit in the middle of our airdrome demolished the few planes 
inside. There was another direct hit on an anti-aircraft 
battery, and they bombed the docks, warehouses and instal- 
lations. 

After about an hour they went away, and the rain and 
the wind and the mist came down all that day and all the 
next day. And the Japs knew, and we didn’t know, thanks 
to the Soviet cooperation in Kamchatka, that another blue 
spot was coming across the Bering Sea that would open up 
at five o’clock in the afternoon of June 4th. This time 28 
to 35 planes flew over Dutch Harbor and they bombed every- 
thing else worth bombing. None of our planes got into action 
from Dutch Harbor. First, we didn’t have any except a 
couple of Catalina flying boats, but, to show you how smart 
our American boys are, during that night they knew the Japs 
had taken photographs and knew just where all of our anti- 
aircraft guns would be, so the whole works were moved, 
and the next day the Japs bombed every place they had been. 
Our boys are always on their feet when it comes to thinking. 

Dutch Harbor was easy to attack and hard to defend. 
Kiska is hard to attack and easy to defend. The second time 
the Japs came over Dutch Harbor they stayed too long, and 
they even radioed Tokio and admitted the loss of 32 planes 
that didn’t get back, and when you are in the Bering Sea, 
whether you have a rubber raft or not, you have very little 
chance of being another Eddie Rickenbacker. You pile up 
in no time. It is always bad and choppy. 

Since then our boys just wished the Japs would come 
again. The Japs had a chance to occupy Kiska. They didn’t 
want to take Dutch Harbor because they knew we could. 
kick them out again. They took Kiska and built up all their 
installations and tried to make them permanently, but we 
wouldn’t let them. 

Last October I made the statement at the Civic Opera 
House here, that I would spend Christmas in Kiska. I like 
to say what I think and mean at the time and repeat it after- 
wards if it is possible. It is no sin to admit you are wrong. 

The Navy flyers had sent me a message on the 6th of 
October that was picked up by old Father Breen at St. 
Ignatius. The message was: “Message for Father Hubbard. 
If the good Padre is listening in, wherever he may happen 
to be in the United States, tell him we are preparing a royal 
welcome for him in Kiska for Christmas.” 

I had enough confidence in those boys to feel they were 
eoing to do it, and they had enough loyalty to me to know 
I would be there. I was there, but I wasn’t at Kiska, because 
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I didn’t want Japanese rice and sea gull for my Christmas 
dinner. But, I had some wonderful turkey and steaks and 
everything else in our part of the Aleutians. 


A Goop “Rat Trap” 


As the war progresses many circumstances change original 
ideas. 

With the lack of accentuation on the north Pacific, Kiska 
would be of no practical use to us at all right now. It would 
be better to let the Japs build it all up and get all the ground 
work in, the WPA work finished, and then we can take it 
over and have it done. 

Maybe the higher strategy was to let them stay there long 
enough to take out their first citizenship papers. Then they 
would go on relief and we wouldn’t have to fight them. 
(Laughter. ) 

The Aleutian Islands that are farthest away are called 
the Near Islands, because they are so far from us and near 
the other side. Then you have the Rat Islands and the An- 
dreanof group. It has really been a rat trap out there. Every 
time the Japs build anything up we bomb it to pieces. Every 
time they send reinforcements and transports in there we 
sink them. 

One sailor said, “Don’t squawk about the Japs having 
Kiska. It is easier to go there and sink them than it is to 
go all the way to Japan.” 

We have sunk at least fifteen transports and destroyers in 
Kiska harbor and we have only lost in combat two vessels 
in Alaska since the war began. One was an empty freighter 
and another an empty tanker. It has cost the Japs a lot. Be- 
fore Christmas the Japs were just about starved when terrific 
storms came up. They have one advantage there. They only 
have to fight us. We have to fight them and the storms. 
They bring the weather with them. If we had the Philip- 
pines we could go behind a typhoon into Japan and they 
couldn’t come through it. 

With a terrific storm moving to the east, the Japs get 
behind it and sneak their supplies into Kiska and get them 
there before we can fly through the 100 miles of terrific gales 
and stop them. The 11 to 13 year meteorological cycle I 
studied in the Aleutian Islands gives you an average of what 
can happen. 

Mora.eE BurILpErs 


Presumably I was sent out this last trip to build up morale 
among the boys. They built mine up. For the past twenty 
years or so a whole lot of writers and professors that should 
have known better, have been leveling all kinds of libel 


against the youth of our nation. They. said our youth was 
flaming youth, good-for-nothing youth. You find right now 
that those boys have risen to the noblest and highest ideals 
of young American manhood you could expect to find any- 
where. (Applause.) They are utterly loyal and unselfish, 
and if we behind the lines can be half as loyal and half as 
unselfish as they are we will get out of this mess. (Applause. ) 

I found, too, that the closer you get to the battle zone the 
finer the morale. Those boys want to get at it and get in 
it right away. 

To the parents of sons in the Aleutians, I have this to 
say, in general: Those boys are better fed and better clothed 
than most of them ever were at home. They have fine recrea- 
tion facilities. I didn’t see a sour puss in the whole outfit up 
there. We at home need our morale built up, and not the 
boys down there. 

The real morale builders are the boys that wear the white 
aprons. ‘They have the best cooks in the world. I have asked 
the boys up there, “What do you want?” 

They answer, “We want mail and movies.” Those are 
the only two things they want. They also want their home 
town papers sent up there, even if they are old. 

Every sentry that challenged me last summer and winter 
spoke with a southern accent. They are boys from Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas and Arkansas. A lot of Georgia boys are 
so enthusiastic over the soil in the southeastern part of 
Alaska, I have seen them pick up the black dirt and say, 
“This is better than what we have at home. I will bring 
Susie up here when the war is over.” 

I am not officially connected with anything except the 
University of Santa Clara, but I can say our boys up there 
are doing a grand job and our future is perfectly safe in 
their hands. 

The boys up there don’t trust the neighbors on the other 
side of the Bering Sea any more than we do, and that is 
constantly brought out when you get a group of Soviet of- 
ficers and our officers visiting up there. Over their cocktails 
I have heard the American officers say, “Here’s to victory 
over Hitler,” and down the hatch. The Russian officers 
would do likewise. 

Then the American officers would say: “Here is to an 
Americar victory over the Japanese.” 

They would say, ““No, no, we won’t drink that, we are 
neutral.” 

That is that. Let us win the war. As long as they want 
to finish up in the Atlantic first, all right, but let’s hope we 
can do something practical in the Pacific. (Applause. ) 


The Future of Western Europe 


ECONOMIC COLLABORATION AND PERMANENT PEACE 


By M. P. L. STEENBERGHE, Chairman of the Economic, Financial and Shipping Mission of the 
Kingdom of The Netherlands 


Delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila., Pa., February 13, 1943 


HE theme of tonight’s lecture is the future of Western 

Europe. Before discussing such a subject we should 

agree first on what we mean by Western Europe, and 

then on what kind of a future we should like to attain for 
that region. 

There is something attractive in letting our minds go 
over the future of definite parts of the world. It is a kind 
of natural reaction to the wave of universalism which in- 
spired the peace drafters in 1918. At that time high hopes 


were held on the League of Nations and it was widely be- 
lieved that this organization would give us eternal peace. 
It is quite natural that the disappointment about its failure 
was great and that other ways are sought now to attain 
eternal peace after this war. It is equally natural that more 
or less like-minded countries have the thoughts of clubbing 
together in order to be better prepared to ward off the 
storms of this era. 

When we talk of Western Europe we usually have in 
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mind a belt of countries bordering the western shores of the 
Atlantic and the North Sea, stretching from Scandinavia to 
the Iberian Peninsula, and we should also include the British 
Isles in that group. These countries include many different 
sets of people, but they all have one common characteristic ; 
they have never been able to confine their interests on the 
European continent alone. They have all shown, in differ- 
ent epochs of modern history, that they wished to broaden 
their outlook. They did it in various ways. Some did it 
with culture, other with trade, shipping or colonization in 
different parts of our globe. They have thereby been able 
to establish a standard of living that was among the highest 
in the world. Apart from this trait, the various peoples liv- 
ing in the western part of Europe have very little in com- 
mon. A variety of languages is spoken in Western Europe, 
many national, cultural, and religious differences exist. It 
would be quite contrary to the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
to change in any way this cultural diversification or to im- 
pair in any way the right of these peoples to live in their own 
nianner. In holding their own, these peoples, I daresay, feel 
in complete harmony with the United States and with 
Britain. 

When we talk of Western Europe we must keep this in 
mind, and try to think of means by which Western Europe 
can hold its own. You will all agree with me that some 
changes will have to occur there. The course of events in 
this century calls for certain modifications of the old concept 
of national sovereignty as it was commonly understood at the 
close of the Middle Ages. I see the modification mainly in 
two fields: in the field of strategy and in the field of eco- 
nomics. 

I do not want to say a great deal of the strategic factor. 
| am not a military man and prefer leaving this subject to 
those who know something about it. The strategic aspect of 
the problem depends on the course of the war. Where will 
Germany's western frontier be? How far will Germany’s 
disarmament be carried out and controlled? What system 
of common defense against aggression will be worked out 
among the United Nations? It depends a great deal on the 
answers to be given to these questions whether Western 
Europe is going to regain its own cultural characteristics, or 
whether it is going to remain completely within the conti- 
ental sphere in which it is now forcibly drawn. 

What I want to deal with especially tonight is the eco- 
nomic aspect of the problem of Western Europe. In various 
quarters, the idea has lately been raised of some kind of 
cooperation between the countries which are situated on both 
shores of the Atlantic. This idea is sometimes supported by 
an historical analogy: it is pointed out that a system of 
nations situated around a sea, maintaining active trade re- 
lations across the sea existed around the Mediterranean, in 
the days of the Roman Empire. I always like to go back 
into history. In our days of world shattering events, it gives 
the mind a rest to go back into bygone years and to study 
how our forefathers tried to solve their problems. It can 
give us a good deal of inspiration to contemplate their deeds 
and their struggles. However, one condition must be care- 
fully observed; we must not try to imitate our forefathers, 
because many things in the world have changed since they 
lived. Mussolini had to learn this human lesson to his own 
detriment, when he tried to resuscitate his ancestor’s ‘‘mare 
nostrum.”’ 

We must, however, not forget that a regionalistic con- 
ception in our day is something quite different from a region- 
alistic conception some twenty centuries ago. All through 
history it has been an iron law that any economic system 
which covers an area extending over political boundaries must 
be based on cooperation; on the various parts of the system 


doing something for the others. The way in which the parts 
of the system did something for the others, of course, varied 
a great deal through history, but the principle was always 
there. We all remember from our schooldays that inspiring 
lesson of the first social struggle in old Roman days, when 
the Plebeians, on a certain day, refused to continue to co- 
operate with the Patricians. Wise old Mememius Agrippa 
convinced them to give up their negative attitude, showing 
them how the human body could work only when all its 
parts joined in the common effort. Now in those days a 
regional system, just as in our day, could only work if people 
made it work. Early conceptions about manpower were dif- 
ferent from what they are nowadays, or at least, from what 
they should be. In the past, the manpower problem which 
gives us such headaches today was solved by slavery. When 
the Roman Empire extended its power over the shores of 
the Mediterranean, our Roman ancestors found on the Afri- 
can shores a vast human reservoir that could be forced to 
do the work for them, so that their needs were satisfied. 
Besides their legions dominated the Mediterranean, they 
were able to direct the shipping lanes for their own needs 
and to open the East, as far as it was known to the civiliza- 
tion of thoce days. 

It was manpower that made possible the economic system 
of the Roman Empire. It is manpower again, or rather the 
way in which we choose to handle it, that will determine the 
shape of our post-war systems. We know very well that 
there are hundreds of millions of human beings in the world 
today who still believe that the Roman system of slavery 
can simply be transplanted into our modern world, but it is 
against just that conception of world management that we 
are fighting. In our efforts to build a new world, slavery 
cannot occupy a place, for it is contrary to the human con- 
ceptions we cherish. 

In the tremendous wave of optimism which characterized 
the nineteenth century, we were led to believe that free trade, 
based on a division of labor all over the world, would bring 
all round prosperity. We must admit that free trade greatly 
changed world economic conditions. Free trade was largely 
responsible for an unheard of specialization and perfection 
of industrial production and it also revolutionized food pro- 
duction in some specified areas. Conversely it brought the 
destruction of local agriculture and, on the whole, most of 
the old local production, causing social shifts and political 
unrest. Besides, the division of labor, which considerably 
raised the standard of living of a steadily growing popula- 
tion, made the various parts of the world increasingly inter- 
dependent and extremely vulnerable to depressions and war. 
Depressions caused wholesale destruction of valuable raw 
materials and foodstuffs in the agrarian sector of the world, 
and unemployment, with all its misery and danger, in the 
industrial countries. War caused total dislocation of existing 
trade and lines of communication. 

The Great Depression of the thirties did away with free 
trade and inaugurated economic nationalism. The effect was 
strengthened by technical developments in the field of syn- 
thetic raw materials. We all know what was the result. 

I sincerely believe that the so-called small nations were in 
the best position to see and to feel the dangers implied in 
the economic developments that accumulated in the present 
war. And this applies especially to the millions of nationals 
of these countries who are now forced to live under an 
enemy rule which systematically aims at destroying their 
cultural individuality. We cannot be too grateful, from the 
standpoint of purely human culture, for those thousands of 
unknown heroes who continue their silent struggle against 
tyranny in the darkest hour Europe has ever known. 

It is not astonishing, that after this failure of both free 
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trade and economic nationalism, a system of various regional 
ententes is recommended by many as a solution for arriving 
at a better cooperation for the common benefit. 

We in Holland have had some experience with regional 
collaboration. You will all remember the economic col- 
laboration between Holland, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
countries. In 1930 these countries concluded an agreement 
(the so-called Oslo convention) whereby they pledged them- 
selves not to raise any tariffs without announcing their in- 
tention to the other partners and thereby taking heed of 
special interests of these partners. Well, this agreement 
worked very well, many notes were exchanged between the 
Oslo partners, delays were strictly observed, because they were 
all decent people, but I do not believe one tariff increase was 
avoided by the mere existence of the Agreement. In 1937, 
when the clouds of the Great Depression lifted, and a new 
era of prosperity seemed to be ahead, we decided to carry our 
efforts a step further and a new meeting of the Oslo States 
convened in The Hague, where they all agreed on a new 
instrument which would meet the quota systems on a more 
or less common basis. In the next year, however, the 
economic climate in the world was greatly changed, and we 
were forced to cancel the whole treaty. 

I want to remind you of this effort of the so-called Oslo 
States, not because I believe it was of any importance in 
solving the difficulties our countries had to face, but to show 
you why it was, in my belief, a failure. The Oslo system 
was a failure because the countries of which the group con- 
sisted, although they were all decent and peace loving 
people, were not in the position to develop a system whereby 
they could help one another in the economic sense. Each 
country was, to too great a degree the competitor of the 
others. And above all, their reciprocal trade was too small 
a percentage of their total trade with all countries to make 
an economic collaboration between them of any use. It can 
now safely be said that leaders in the Netherlands were 
skeptical from the start of the Oslo movement. They hoped 
that other, and notably the big powers, would join their 
movement, making it a living reality. But these did not stir, 
and so this effort could not be continued. 

A more important lesson can be learned from this failure, 
as well as from the failure in the whole field of stemming 
the rising tide of economic barriers, which characterized the 
period between the two world wars. This lesson, that 
humanity now at least has learned through hard experience, 
is that trade depressions and unemployment, these scourges 
of our age, cannot be cured by merely fighting their external 
symptoms. Nothing is to be gained by combating symptoms 
as tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, migrations, etc. 
Other methods will have to be derived which will carry us 
to the root of our difficulties. Large scale planning is needed 
if, after this war, the same scourges are to be prevented 
from showing themselves again, in a way more devastating 
than ever. 

I think this war is teaching us a great deal of the ways by 
which a true post-war economic cooperation on the lines of 
the Atlantic Charter and President Roosevelt’s four free- 
doms could be handled. The economic cooperation of the 
United Nations, as it is steadily developing under the stress 
of this global war, may lead, if it is continued after the 
cessation of the actual hostilities, to a gradual approach to 
the freedom from want, it will be a long way. No return 
to normality in the moment the gunfire ceases can, however, 
bring such an approach. One very important principle has 
been made evident during this war. It is that purchasing 
power does not determine the domination of goods, it is 
rather the need for pooling all available resources for inflict- 


ing as much damage as possible on the Axis that determines 
goods production and distribution. War needs, nowadays, 
are the consumer who determine the trends of production. 
I believe that after this war we must try to substitute a great 
peace consumer for this great war consumer. The great 
peace consumer consists of the needs of the hundreds of mil- 
lions on the earth who are underfed, underclothed, ill housed, 
and lacking of medical care, stripped by the war of the most 
essential needs of living. If we try to calculate in terms 
of essential goods, the first needs of those hundreds of mil- 
lions, be it in the European occupied countries, in Russia or 
in the Far East, we may well be shocked to see how little 
our present production apparatus, even when working at 
full capacity, can do to alleviate the needs. Unemployment 
need not exist if production after the war decides to let its 
trend be determined by world-wide consumption. 

With a collaboration of this kind I believe in the future 
of Western Europe birthplace of a centuries old civilization, 
and I strongly believe such a collaboration will be in the in- 
terest of the United States, too, as it will enlarge its 
markets. The countries of Western Europe have experience 
in all fields of production—agriculture and industry-—and 
in the problems of communication. Most of them have a 
proud record in shipping, a valuable asset nowadays, for a 
not unimportant element of the United Nation’s war effort. 
Some of them have shown marked ability in the conquest of 
the air. For a full development of these assets, so cruelly 
depleted by the war and the devastating effects of the occupa- 
tion of the enemy, Western Europe will need the help of 
her great Anglo-Saxon Allies. 

I feel quite confident that a collaboration between Western 
Europe and the United States could greatly contribute to 
the peace of the world, if their collaboration would really 
aim at promoting human welfare all over the world. It 
should, therefore, have as its primary object the development 
of production resources for the peaceful benefit of all. It 
should, however, not constitute a closed system. The 
economic ties which bind Western Europe to the rest of 
Europe have always been so strong that they cannot be 
broken without great harm being done. Economic barriers 
against the rest of the world would be a great disaster. This 
does not in any way preclude economic measures to be taken 
against the Axis after the defeat of Germany, and notably 
German industry must be brought within the system and this 
must be done in such a way that German industry can no 
longer be a threat to Western Europe. Another element 
that should be one of the pivots of this form of collaboration, 
is communications. Communications—sea and air—should 
be developed equally, according to needs and in such a way 
that every partner of the system would be able to contribute 
to its development according to his capacity. No monopolies 
or exclusions should hamper a free and effective develop- 
ment of communication. _ If this were neglected we would 
fall into the fatal mistake made by Mussolini with regard 
to the Mediterranean. The Atlantic Ocean must become a 
real ‘‘mare nostrum,” belonging to all of us and open to the 
initiative of all free people. 

I am afraid I have been rather negative in so far as I am 
inclined to be skeptical on the possibilities of economic 
regionalism. Regionalism may be necessary and therefore 
possible in the strategic field, in the economic field it is con- 
trary to the great economic and social tasks the United 
Nations will be called upon to solve in the present age. 
These tasks can only be fulfilled if we try, as well as we can 
to approach the problem of freedom from want from a 
world-wide angle, and try to realize step by step the general 
terms of the Atlantic Charter. 
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Implementing the Atlantic Charter 


CONGRESS MUST BE PREPARED TO ACT 


By JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, Congressman from New York 
Delivered before The Foreign Policy Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., February 13, 1943 


ROBABLY at no time in the history of this country 

has our Congress faced so grave a responsibility as 

confronts it today. In the Revolutionary War we 
fought to create the Union. In the Civil War, we fought 
to preserve the Union, and in this war, as in the last war, 
we are, in my opinion, fighting to extend the Union. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I am not saying this as 
an imperialist. For the Atlantic Charter, to which I sub- 
scribe, forbids territorial aggrandisement. Nor am I saying 
it as an advocate of so-called ‘Union Now.” For I don’t 
believe in any union forged in the stress of war. I’m saying 
it as, | hope a realist, who believes that the united efforts of 
the United Nations should not be confined to the war but 
should be carried on into the peace. Which means that our 
Congress has in effect assumed international responsibilities, 
the sound handling of which is bound to affect the whole 
future of the world and not this nation alone. 

The current Congress has been called the Victory Con- 
gress. It is my pious prayer that it will indeed be the Victory 
Congress. But victory means peace. And the solution of 
the problems of peace are by the very nature of things far 
more difficult than the solution of the more forthright prob- 
lems of war. 

While I can’t speak for Congress in this regard, I can as 
a member, speak with some authority of it—and certainly 
I can give you the conclusions and the program of an active 
congressman. 

In the first place if you agree with me that the problems 
confronting us are world problems, that the local, or shall 
we say national, and international problems are so inter- 
woven as to be almost indistinguishable; if you agree with 
me that this war is being fought to extend the union of 
peoples everywhere, then I think you will agree with me that 
the first step Congress should take to handle this world 
situation is to set its own house in order. 

I hate to use the term “streamline” because it has so often 
been abused, but it does seem to me that in these days when 
the leaders of nations cross continents and oceans in a few 
hours to confer, and when events happen with breath-taking 
rapidity, the first job Congress faces in preparing itself to 
function for modern democracy is to “streamline” its own 
organization. 

I tell you, that if representative government is to be pre- 
served and the powers of a parliament under the modern 
tempo are to be retained, Congress must be prepared to func- 
tion rapidly. ‘The alternative is the granting of extraordi- 
nary powers to the executive in order to save time in a 
so-called emergency. And that is not the democratic process. 

Nor is the speed of current war events a temporary emer- 
gency my friends. It is permanent. It is the future whether 
in war or peace! In the last war we thought we had done a 
monumental job if we marched 12 or 15 miles a day. Today, 
in battle, an advance of 50 miles is commonplace, with motor- 
ized and air borne troops. We read that almost daily in 
the papers. 

Democracy must be streamlined if it is to hold its own. 
Nor need it lose one iota of its democratic effectiveness in 
the process. On the contrary it will increase it. The basic 


trouble in Congress is that its committee structure, its pro- 
cedure, in fact its very modus operandi, are paced at a tempo 
150 years old. 

You may well ask what all this has to do with implement- 
ing the Atlantic Charter? 

Well—let me say this my friends—If our Congress isn’t 
set to the modern tempo, if it isn’t prepared to move with 
speed, the Victory is going to find us left at the post when 
peace is signed, and the Atlantic Charter will become merely 
a memory. 

Now as to the Atlantic Charter—If some of you have 
been as confused as I occasionally have been as to what is 
involved therein, I think it would bear a brief review before 
I suggest how to implement it. 

In the first place, remember that beyond military neces- 
sity, it is the only document signed by all the United Nations, 
which expresses any concrete peace aims whatsoever. 

In the second place, its principles were first enunciated by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in a 
battleship conference off the coast of Newfoundland on 
August 14th, 1941, before the United States of America had 
entered the war—that is almost 4 months before Pearl 
Harbor. It was proclaimed by us in time of peace! It has 
since been signed by 29 nations, four of the most important 
on January Ist, 1942—that is to say, the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, China, and Russia. The most recent to adhere were 
Irak and Brazil. 

And finally it is not to be confused with the Four Free- 
doms contained in a speech by President Roosevelt in this 
country although two of the four freedoms—freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want—are contained in the charter. 

The charter itself contains 8 points. And for the purpose 
of the conclusion of my speech, I would like to review them: 


1. No territorial aggrandisement. 


2. No territorial changes without the consent of the 
peoples involved freely expressed. 


3. The right of all peoples to choose their own govern- 
ment, with sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 


4. With due respect to existing obligations all nations 
to have access to trade and raw materials needed for 
economic prosperity. 


5. Fullest collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing for all im- 
proved labor standards, economic adjustment, and 
social security. (This is of course, freedom from 
want. ) 


6. After final destruction of the Nazi tyranny the estab- 
lishment of a peace which will afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries and will provide assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want. (Freedom from both fear and want 
here definitely expressed. ) 
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7. Such a peace to enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance. 


8. All of the nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as for spiritual reasons to abandon the use of force. 
And since no future peace can be maintained if land, 
sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by 
nations which threaten or may threaten aggression 
outside of their own frontiers that pending establish- 
ment of a wider and more permanent system of gen- 
eral security the disarmament of such nations is essen- 
tial and that the signatories will aid and encourage 
all other practical measures which will lighten for 
peace loving peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 


That is the Atlantic Charter. Verbiage I have heard it 
said. Of course it is verbiage as it stands. In spite of 29 or 
more signatories. But it contains the framework of the 
future. It is shall we say a signed letter of intent as the basis 
for a future contract. And if you believe in it, as I do, and 
as I believe most members of Congress do, what should be 
the first steps to be taken by our own Congress to make it 
effective? 

It stands to reason, of course, that much of it will have 
to be implemented after Victory. It stands to reason, also, 
that some of it, so far as this country is concerned, is self- 
evident. For instance, it has been a constant and open 
policy of this country for nearly 50 years not to seek terri- 
torial aggrandizement. This takes care of point number one, 
so far as we are concerned. The so-called Kellogg-Briand 
pact, subsequently reiterated by Secretaries Stimson and 
Hull, also established as our foreign policy that this nation 
would not recognize territory taken by aggression in viola- 
tion of existing agreements. That takes care of the second 
point, so far as we are concerned. 

But there are certain things that can be done now. And 
there is one first step in this connection which I consider all 
important. 

You will remember that during the last war President 
Wilson enunciated fourteen famous points as the basis for 
future peace. Our allies generally adhered to them. The 
United States of America through the Congress, which had 
not been consulted, alone held out. I don’t want this to 
happen again. 

I call upon President Roosevelt to present to the Congress 
now his own legislative program for implementing the At- 
lantic Charter. Delay on this score might well prove disas- 
trous. Not that I think Congress will be found in the end 
obstructionist. On the contrary—But because history has 
proven that ignorance has all too often caused fatal fumbling 
of the ball. The President has given us an Atlantic Charter. 
Let him now give us an American Charter, which will 
specify our own contribution to the cause. 

In the meantime there are some things which I believe 
the Congress can itself initiate in this regard. I offer them 
to you as suggestions,—as action which I myself advocate 
as a sincere supporter of the Atlantic Charter. 

I have already covered the first two points in the Charter. 
The third point must wait until after victory except for the 
declaration of intent contained in the Charter. We are in 
no position to guaranty such things until we have won the 
war. 

But there is a contribution we can make here and now 
to placing ourselves in a position to making such a guaranty. 
That is to winning the war. The Congress can and must 
renew the so-called lend-lease laws, now up for renewal. 


And I believe I am safe in saying that they will do so— 
and promptly. 

On the fourth point Congress will shortly be called upon 
to take a very definite and vitally important stand. I’m 
speaking now of the right of all nations to have access to 
trade and raw materials needed for economic prosperity. 
Sometime in April probably, the Congress will be asked to 
renew the reciprocal trade agreements we now have with 
various nations of the world. It is my considered opinion 
that should we fail to renew these agreements we will be 
creating inevitably causes for future conflict. It may sound 
strange for a member of the Republican Party, popularly 
or perhaps unpopularly known as the high tariff group to 
come out for these agreements. But remember that the 
origin of the Republican tariff policy was tariff for protec- 
tion of infant industries, and it is my conviction that my 
party will return to first principles on this point and will 
support the renewal of these trade agreements, which in 
fact are in no way necessarily a contradiction to Republican 
tariff policy. Certainly I will support their renewal. 

As to point five, which involves improved labor conditions 
and social security there is much I could say, if I had the 
time, and there is much Congress can do, if it will, and it 
is my firm conviction that it should. On the first score, 
that of labor, and I am on the Labor Committee of the 
House, and was the Labor Party, as well as the Republican 
Party candidate in the last election—let me say this—that 
I have supported in the past and shall continue to support 
in the future American Labor’s hard and often heartbreaking 
struggle to achieve a proper and profitable position in the 
American social structure. I have opposed and shall con- 
tinue to oppose all raids on Labor’s hard-won rights. But 
I am most earnestly convinced and shall act accordingly that 
the only guarantee of improved labor conditions in this 
country is for Congress to require and labor to accept cor- 
porate responsibility in the same way that every membership 
organization in our community accepts it—with all that 
such responsibility implies. I believe that Congress should 
act in this session to require such responsibility, which I am 
sure would cure all alleged existing labor evils. And that 
Congress should correspondingly defeat all reactionary at- 
tempts to otherwise harass American labor. 

That increased social security is not only important to 
world peace but to our own economy and the preservation 
of the system under which we have so long prospered seems 
to me self-evident. I have studied the so-called Beveridge 
plan, introduced for consideration in Great Britain and I 
believe it to be excellent—for Great Britain. It is well 
worth our studying here. But I submit that plans which are 
pertinent to comparatively small areas like the British Isles, 
Denmark and Norway cannot be successfully applied with- 
out wide change and adaptation in so vast an area as the 
United States of America where living costs vary so widely— 
no simple federal yardstick is going to work equitably. Some 
system of home rule devolving upon the states must in my 
opinion be worked out. I believe that Congress in this con- 
nection can and should set up a commission to report as 
promptly as possible on this problem—a commission to in- 
clude not only members of Congress but recognized au- 
thorities from various sections of the country. 

Action on point number six can in part be immediate and 
must in part be postponed until after victory. This is the 
point involving freedom from fear—that is the threat of 
future wars. Immediate action can certainly be taken by 
Congress in this connection by amending the Selective Ser- 
vice Act to provide permanent military training for all our 
young men for at least a year in certain age groups, thereby 
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serving notice on the world that in cooperation with the 
United Nations or without we are prepared to preserve the 
peace by force if necessary. I advocate such action by Con- 
gress. We have already served notice that in building a 
two ocean navy we have this in mind. And Congress is 
now considering a special civil aviation committee, which I 
sincerely hope it creates, as a source of peace protection. 

You may say that such a suggestion nullifies the eighth 
point of the Charter which looks to reduction in armament. 
This is not true. Local police forces are often reduced, 
obviously should be reduced as state and national police pro- 
tection is increased. So our national armed forces can and 
should be reduced as soon as a permanent international police 
force is set up. And I am not advocating a large standing 
army——but a large reserve force—which has been a definite 
American policy too often ignored. 

I have omitted point number seven. The freedom of the 
seas. “That has been American policy since the war of the 
revolution. I think it is covered by our gradual creation of 
a two ocean navy. This Congress has already acted upon. 


In conclusion I can only add this. We are on the road 
to victory. Which means that we are on the road to peace. 
How permanent that peace is to be depends not only on 
me and my collegues as members of Congress, but on you as 
citizens of the greatest and strongest nation on this earth. 
Your active support or your active disapproval are paramount 
in the problems that confront us. I’m not begging any 
question. I am saying that if you do not crystallize your 
opinions and express your desires your Representatives in 
Congress whatever their vision, will be feeling their way 
in the dark. National sovereignty we need not, we must 
never yield. National sacrifices both for our own permanent 
benefit and for the welfare of the world we are going to 
have to make. As I heard a young Harvard Valedictorian 
say at Cambridge less than a year ago on this very subject: 

“A peace to be durable must be endurable.” 

Not only Congress and the United Nations but you and 
I and all men and women of good will must see to it that 
at long last we obtain and maintain a peace that is both 
durable and endurable. 


The Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


CASH MONEY IN TILL AND NO TAX DEBT 


By BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, Senator from Missouri 


Delivered on The Washington Star Forum—W MAL— Blue Network of National Broadc asting Company, 
February 3, 1943 


T is my belief that next to the actual events as they 

transpire from day to day on the various fighting fronts in 

which Americans are participating throughout the world 
and to the problems of supply and munitions to our forces, 
the most important problem which confronts the American 
people is the crisis in Federal taxation which is rapidly de- 
veloping. It is this subject which I wish to discuss with you 
tonight. 

I speak as a life-long advocate of the personal income tax 
as the fairest tax which was ever devised because it is a tax 
upon ability to pay as opposed to consumption taxes of various 
kinds which inevitably fall most heavily upon the poorest and 
neediest of our citizens. Before 1 was old enough to vote I 
was making speeches in Missouri attacking the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Pollock case 
which invalidated the income tax feature of the Wilson- 
Gorman Tariff Bill of the early nineties. 1 was an ardent 
supporter of the Sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which specifically authorized the levying 
of the Federal income tax. I have always been proud of the 
fact that as Parliamentarian of the House back in 1913 I had 
a part in the passage of the first income tax law under the 
new constitutional amendment—a law which was actually 
drafted by that great American, Cordell Hull, now our dis- 
tinguished and beloved Secretary of State. 

I still believe that the income tax is the fairest and least 
burdensome of all taxes because it is a tax based upon ability 
to pay—which should be the basis of all taxation. It has 
been the backbone of our tax structure since the days of the 
First World War. A famous British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer once said that there was no such thing as the 
science of taxation—that the whole secret of successful taxa- 
tion lay in “getting the greatest amount of feathers with the 
least amount of squawking.” 


The graduated income tax is unique among taxes in this 
that everyone who does not pay an income tax wishes that 
he did have to pay one and that everyone who pays in a 
lower bracket wishes that he had to pay in a higher one. 

There was, however, in the original enactment of the in- 
come tax law one vital defect—insignificant at the time but 
of a magnitude which has constantly increased until it has 
become a tragedy to millions of American taxpayers. This 
defect is the provision that we do not pay taxes upon the 
income we earn this year currently, as the income is earned, 
but next year after the income has in the vast majority of 
cases been spent. Thus is created a vast tax debt that hangs 
over the United States like a storm cloud and haunts the 
dreams of millions of Americans. 

I have said that the defect of paying taxes on this year’s 
income next year instead of currently as the income was ac- 
quired was originally inconsequential. This was true because 
in the beginning the rates were not burdensome and only a 
relatively small number of taxpayers were affected and these 
in a large part of a class who were in the habit of budgeting 
their affairs and making some provision for the future. 

With the comparatively low rates and comparatively lib- 
eral exemptions of those days it did not make a great deal 
of difference whether we paid this year out of what we earn 
this year, or paid this year’s tax bill next year out of what 
we earn next year, except for those cases in which a tax- 
payer’s income fell off so much from one year that he died 
insolvent or was unable to satisfy his tax liability out of a 
distraint warrant on his household effects in which case the 
government simply lost the revenue it might have had if it 
had had the foresight to collect the tax currently as the in- 
come was acquired. Defaults on income tax payments when 
the income had been spent or lost before the due date for 
the tax payment arrived have cost through the years the 
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United States Government many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

But with the tremendous increases in rates and the drastic 
cuts in exemptions bringing millions of new taxpayers from 
among the poorest of our citizens into the class of income 
taxpayers, the present system of paying last year’s taxes on 
income, which has already been spent, out of this year’s in- 
come spells stark tragedy for a multitude of taxpayers, large 
and small. Many of these taxpayers have had and will have 
no increase in income whatever since last year. In millions 
of cases the net income of the individual will be less this 
year than last, which is particularly true of the vast salaried 
class and the small businessman—who constitute so much 
of the backbone of America. It is sad to relate but incon- 
testably true that very few of our citizens have had the fore- 
thought or the necessary information to set aside out of last 
year’s income as it was acquired sufficient funds to pay the 
greatly increased taxes on that income. 

Many new taxpayers, who never had to pay income taxes 
before in their lives of course have made no provision for 
paying taxes on income which was earned last year. 

No one, so far as I know, has disputed the desirability or 
the absolute necessity of getting the nation on a current basis, 
that is to say of providing for a change in the system by 
which taxpayers will be permitted to pay as they earn. Very 
few will dispute either the desirability or the necessity of 
collection at the source. By collection at the source I mean 
some device such as a withholding tax which will prevent 
the individual from spending that portion of his income which 
the Government claims for itself and thus going in debt to 
the Government, by taking it before it ever gets into the 
hands of the individual. 

But despite this universal recognition of the great neces- 
sity for getting the nation on a current basis with its taxes 
only two essential plans have been proposed for dealing with 
the transition period, one known as the Ruml plan for mov- 
ing the tax clock forward, in much the same way that day- 
light saving was carried into effect, by a bookkeeping entry 
crediting the payments on personal income tax made in 1943 
on the 1943 taxes instead of the 1942 taxes; and second, 
a fake “pay-as-you-go plan” proposed by Mr. Randolph Paul, 
General Counsel for the Treasury Department, which in- 
volves for a multitude of taxpayers an intolerable scheme of 
double taxation. In brief Mr. Paul’s scheme, as I under- 
stand it, based on the proposals he made last summer to the 
Senate Finance Committee, would involve as to taxpayers 
with income in excess of two thousand dollars a year paying 
two years’ taxes in one year and in many cases would involve 
a tax above a hundred per cent of the income actually re- 
ceived in 1943. He proposes to find new sources of revenue 
by whipping the pulling horse. It apparently has never 
dawned on Mr. Paul and other so-called experts on taxation 
who are now operating at large, that you can only confiscate 
once and that when the time comes that either through mal- 
adjustment of rates or unfair differences in the manner of 
collection, it will be possible for an individual to actually 
retain more for himself from a smaller income after payment 
of taxes than he could by increased effort retain from a 
larger income, incentive will be destroyed, total income will 
decrease and the total Federal income will be correspondingly 
diminished. I intend tonight to discuss these plans in some 
letail. 

In that connection I may say that I have been asked many 
‘mes as to the reason for the bitter opposition of the Treas- 
ury Department to the Ruml plan and I am always reminded 
of the classic remark of President U. S. Grant about Senator 


Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. A bitter feud existed 
between them for years. On one occasion it is related that 
someone told Grant that Sumner did not believe in the Bible 
whereupon the Iron soldier is reported to have replied: “Yes, 
damn him, that is because he did not write it.” I greatly 
fear that that is the explanation of the attitude of Mr. Paul 
and his associates on the Ruml plan. And the statements of 
some legislators that they favor pay-as-you-go taxation but 
are opposed to the Ruml plan leads me to the belief that 
either they have not taken the trouble to find out what the 
Ruml plan actually provides for or have not confronted the 
only alternative suggested of an unbearable system of double 
taxation. 

Let me explain the authorship of the Ruml plan. Let me 
first emphasize that his name is R-U-M-L, Ruml—and he 
has no connection either by consanguinity or mental afhlia- 
tion with Marsha! Erwin R-O-M-M-E-L, with whom the 
Treasury would like to have him confused. Mr. Ruml is an 
American citizen, born in the great State of lowa. He has 
enough college degrees to qualify him in any New Deal 
school, having graduated from Dartmouth, received his 
Ph.D. at Chicago and was Dean of the Social Science De- 
partment of that great University. He is a successful busi- 
nessman and among other things is chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. He is also a public spirited 
citizen who as an economist of acknowledged renown devoted 
his talents to working out a solution for an admittedly des- 
perate situation confronting millions of taxpayers in the 
United States. 

The people of the United States are today faced with the 
most stupendous burden of taxation which has ever con- 
fronted any people on this earth. It is true that we are the 
richest nation in the world but it is also true that our expendi- 
tures already made or in contemplation are far greater than 
any other nation in the world has even dreamt of being able 
to make. The American people have looked this situation in 
the face. They are prepared for the secrifices which are 
necessary in submitting to an unprecedented burden of taxa- 
tion. But they are entitled to demand and do demand that 
this burden be imposed in as equitable and humane a manner 
as possible and that neither by inequity of rates nor unfair- 
ness of collection shall this burden be increased. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Ruml. I had never seen or 
heard of him until he appeared before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate last August, some four or five months 
after he had presented his plan to the Treasury Department 
without being able to secure even decent consideration for 
it. His plan was so simple and so sensible, it accomplished 
so much of good without any loss to the Government that I 
was immediately struck with its great possibilities of benefit 
to the nation as a whole without any injury to the revenue 
or unfairness to anyone. 

The Rum! plan is as simple as A-B-C. I have already said 
that it is so simple and so sensible that some people seem- 
ingly cannot understand it but profess to see complexities in 
it which do not exist—in other words they are looking for 
bugs under the chip which are not there. 

The Ruml plan briefly stated would simply provide that 
for bookkeeping purposes—and that is all that it is—tax on 
1942 personal incomes be disregarded and that the payments 
which we will all have to make at the new and higher rates 
during 1943 be considered as taxes on 1943 income rather 
than 1942 income. As a practical rule of thumb the returns 
which under the present law we will have to make on 1942 
income before March 15th would be taken as a tentative re- 
turn on 1943 income, with the provision that if that resulted 
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in under-payment for 1943 at 1943 rates there would be an if the Ruml plan is attached to a provision for collection at 


additional assessment and if there were overpayment there 
would be a credit or refund. After 1943 the system would 
of course work automatically. During 1943, the transition 
period all taxpayers would be treated exactly alike and the 
change to a current basis would be accomplished without sub- 
jecting any taxpayer to the dire outrage of being subjected 
to double taxation—that is to being compelled to pay two 
years’ taxes in one or three years’ taxes in two, which are 
mere variations of the alternative proposal. 

Now at first blush it seems to come—unfortunately ap- 
parently including Mr. Paul, the current “brain” of the 
Treasury Department on tax matters—that this involves the 
loss of a year’s taxes by the Government. Even if this were 
true it might not be a bad investment for the United States 
if it permitted us to escape the old, bad, improvident system 
by which the taxpayer is always a year behind with his pay- 
ments and the Government a year behind with its collections. 

But actually nothing could be further from the truth than 
that the Government would lose a year’s taxes under the 
Rum! plan. No one would escape the payment of taxes. 
Each of us would go on in 1943 paying at the 1943 rates of 
tax on his income in 1943. The only difference would be 
that we would each be paying in 1943 on 1943 income, in- 
stead of paying in 1943 on 1942 income and waiting for 
1944 to pay for the old dead horses of 1943. Theoretically it 
is true that the Government would lose a year’s taxes scat- 
tered over a period of forty or fifty years as the present gen- 
eration of taxpayers die or cease to be taxpayers. This would 
in the opinion of the most responsible authorities on account- 
ancy, as represented by the leading firms of tax accountants 
in the nation, be offset and far more than offset by the 
greatest promptness and certainty of collection, particularly 
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the source by a substantial withholding tax as is done in my 
bill, S. 280, which I introduced merely as a basis for dis- 
cussion. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, moreover, 
that what the Government is gaining by this plan is cash- 
money in the till—while what the Government is giving up 
is nothing on earth except a tax debt unenforceable until 
Judgment Day or the date of the end of the Republic which- 
ever occurs first and then uncollectible by reason of insol- 
vency. I believe it cannot seriously be questioned that the 
actual cash position of the Government will be sensibly im- 
proved immediately by the adoption of the Ruml plan and 
that this improvement will progress from year to year, as it 
becomes the foundation for a scientific tax structure—which 
it has been impossible for us to have heretofore by reason of 
our philosophy or pay-a-year-later-on-birds-that-have-flown. 
I assert without fear of successful contradiction that as 
a mere matter of dollars and cents the Government so far 
from losing a year’s revenue will actually make money im- 
mediately and every year thereafter by the adoption of the 
Rum plan, if coupled with a substantial withholding tax for 
collection at the source as is provided in my bill S. 280. 

One feature of the pay-as-you-go plan which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized is that its adoption would make possible 
the adoption of a bona fide system for collection at the 
source by means of a withholding tax. By this combination 
taxes could be collected with the greatest possible certainty 
and promptness and with the least amount of pain to the 
taxpayer—and I have never yet met anyone who really en- 
joyed paying taxes—because within the limits of possibility 
of the withholding tax, which necessarily cannot include the 
deductions and higher surtaxes the taxpayer would have his 
taxes paid without handling the money and possibly spending 
it and then having it or its equivalent taken away from him 
at a time when it would hurt the most. 

The alternative is Mr. Paul’s scheme—which he denomi- 
nated last summer as a “modified Ruml plan’”—which is a 
fake, pure and undefiled. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the Ruml plan or its objective of getting the nation free of its 
tax debt and established on a basis of being able to pay-as- 
you-earn. It represents the lowest form of class appeal. It 
simply proposes to forget the taxes for 1942 as to those tax- 
payers whose income is less than approximately $2000.00 but 
as to all others to undertake to compel them to get current 
by compelling them to pay all of 1942 taxes and most of 1943 
taxes at the same time. In many cases Mr. Paul’s proposal 
would run well above 100% of income. Mr. Paul is appar- 
ently not familiar with that sage old Dutch proverb which 
says: “Milk the cow but don’t pull off her udder.” 

I predict without hesitation that unless the Rum! plan is 
adopted there will be hundreds of thousands of defaults and 
distraint warrants and that if the Paul plan—which is in- 
finitely worse than no change at all—should be adopted there 
will be many million of defaults, distraint warrants, bank- 
ruptcy and suicide. 

I urge all Americans who listen to me tonight to consider 
this problem, make up their minds and make themselves ar- 
ticulate. A recent Gallup Poll showed that ninety per cent 
of Americans who had considered the Ruml plan are in 
favor of it. The Treasury has obstinately set its head against 
it because it did not originate it. It is the business of the 
Congress under our Constitution to write revenue bills. The 
Treasury is trying to usurp this function. I urge every man 
and woman who is interested in this vital problem to write 
his Congressmen and Senators expressing his view whatever 
it may be. 
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